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I. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT IN GERMANY.! 


A. LANG. 


The most striking characteristic of present-day theological 
thought in Germany is that, for the moment, no single school is, 
either wholly or partially, in control of the situation. In the 
nineties, and even at the beginning of the present century, con- 
ditions were very different. At that time, the dogmatic 
branches and, to a great extent, Church History confined them- 
selves within the lines laid down by Albrecht Ritschl. New 
Testament study was neglected to an amazing extent and, in 
Old Testament research, the Wellhausian theory was in control. 
To-day, the influence of both schools is on the wane. Not only 
the Ritschlian, bui also the Wellhausian school is rapidly losing 
ground, even although the principles are still held, more or less 
independently, by well-known theologians. Up to the present, 

1 This article and the three following are the discourses delivered by the 
Rev. Professor A. Lang, D.D., of Halle, Germany, on the occasion of his 
recent visit to the United States, at various theological seminaries of the 


Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, and at the Eighteenth Triennial Ses- 
sion of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States, at 


Lancaster, Pa., May 12, 1914. 
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however, no theological movement has been able to attain to 
_anything like the influential position formerly occupied by 
these two schools. 

In order to understand how this change has come about, we 
must go into the matter with greater detail. In spite of sym- 
bolism in art and various other phenomena which are certainly 
eagerly pursuing a very different way, the greatest power in 
German intellectual life is still Realism. The present genera- 
tion, like the last, centers its interest on that which actually 
exists. As a result, the term “scientific,” in the strict sense 
of the word, is applied only to the exact sciences and to those, 
whose method guarantees that actual knowledge will be attained 
All classes follow the progress of the natural sciences with the 
greatest possible interest. Among the other sciences, which we 
name “intellectual sciences” (Geisteswissenschaften), history, 
so closely related to the exact sciences in its method of research, 
is the most influential. Just as the devotee of natural science, 
from the height of present attainment, gazes into the future, 
hoping for fresh triumphs, even so do the representatives of 
nearly all the intellectual sciences gaze earnestly into the past. 
Historical questions are nearly everywhere to the fore. Espe- 
cially is this true of theology. It seems as though the theolo- 
gians were afraid to draw the material for a formulation of the 
Christian religion out of the present situation. Highly char- 
acteristic of present conditions is the method pursued by 
Harnack in his well-known “ Wesen des Christentums,” which 
has been translated into English under the title of “ What is 
Christianity?” The book contains, not a biblical-theological 
or a dogmatic-philosophical treatment, but a sketch of the his- 
tory of the Christian religion. 

Not only this general characteristic of the scientific, but 
also the present religious situation in the German nation, 
exerts a very strong influence upon theological development. 
While, on the one hand, national and political life have been 
making tremendous strides; on the other hand, the church, 
from the very beginning, has never been able to develop inde- 
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pendent power either as a social bond or as a real force in the 
life of the nation. It was because of the close alliance between 
the Lutheran Church and the State, that in the nineteenth 
century, first the political movement of the middle class and 
then that of the laboring class saw in the Church, not a leader, 
but an enemy. As a result, disloyalty to the Church and a 
dislike and distrust for the Christianity of the Church and even 
of the Bible, have spread rapidly. This is true, in spite of the 
fact that the German people of to-day, like their forefathers, 
are by no means an irreligious folk. It is a well-known fact 
that the strongest of the German political parties, the social 
democratic, is based upon an outspoken materialism. Further 
a large section of the liberal party, even although they may 
not doubt the truth of the Christian religion, are quite out of 
touch with the Christianity of the Church. 

Such a condition of affairs is bound to exert an influence 
upon scientific theology. It is true that the theological facul- 
ties have retained a position of honor in the various univer- 
sities, so that even in Catholic Miinster a new theological 
faculty is being established. The Church, however, must 
struggle for its existence, and theology feels itself responsible 
for the Church. As a result, there is a marked increase in 
apologetical tendencies. Thus the so frequently mentioned 
Hamburg preacher Hunsinger, formerly professor in Erlangen, 
places the apologetical motive in the very center of his syste- 
matic theology. The same tendency can be seen in the work of 
the “ Keplerbund,” an organization, grounded and conducted 
by theologians, which has attained splendid results. Accord- 
ing to its programme, its object is to oppose the growth of 
materialism simply by means of the natural sciences. How- 
ever, the materialism itself turned to a kind of new religion in 
the form of “ Monism.” 

Monism is by no means a homogeneous system. Proceed- 
ing in the main from the Darwinist Haeckel of Jena and 
Ostwald of Leipzig, the chemical and physical scientist, it has 
developed a nature-philosophical movement. With its out- 
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spoken materialism and atheism it has united a religious tinge 
and even attempts to organize a kind of Church. In addition 
to the monists, there is a class of men, like Horneffer and 
Arthur Drews, who travel from place to place delivering lec- 
tures with the object of reconciling the materialistic principles 
of the natural sciences with religious need. They believe 
themselves to be able to furnish an equivalent for the Church. 
To so great an extent do the people distrust the Church that 
these men, succeed, at least for a time, in attaining surprising 
results, even though experts may realize that their actual scien- 
tific contributions are quite unimporiant. 

All these tendencies show that, during the last decade, in 
spite of the predominating influence of realistic thinking 
there has been such a seeking after God, as has not been known 
for many a year. Theology is doing its best to come to the 
help of those who are seeking. The more the people have grown 
out of sympathy with the Church and the more, in spite of 
this, the interest in religious questions has increased, just so 
much the more has it come to the consciousness of all the vari- 
ous theological tendencies, even of such as are not interested 
primarily in apologetics, that they must come to an under- 
standing with the Spirit of the Age. The entire German 
theology has taken up a defensive or an aggressive attitude 
over against those forces in the life of the nation which are, 
more and more, threatening to overwhelm theology and Church 
together. 

Under these circumstances, it is easily explainable that those 
theological schools which, during the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century, were in cortrol, have slowly but surely lost 
ground. It is true that the Wellhausian theory has offered a 
powerful resistance. Further, many conservative scholars, such 
as Kittel, Rothstein, etc., like the genuine Wellhausians 
Cornill, Budde, Meinhold, etc., accept the Wellhausian theory 
with regard to the sources of the Pentateuch and the origin of 
the Old Testament sources in general. Wellhausen’s charac- 
teristic work, however, was a historical hypothesis, with an 
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evolutionary coloring, to be sure, which cannot be traced back 
to historical research. The same fate has overtaken this hy- 
pothesis which overtakes all historical theories, as soon as the 
discovery of fresh materials has widened the circle of observa- 
tion. To-day our knowledge of ancient history, by the archxo- 
logical excavations and the ever increasing interpretation of 
the materials which they bring to light, is much greater than 
when Wellhausen formulated his theory. Everyone has the 
feeling that, after what has been discovered, still greater results 
are to be awaited. What, for instance, may we not expect when 
the Hethite sources in Boghazkoi have been deciphered? In 
all this uncertainty, how could any hypothesis hope to remain 
in control ? 

To an even greater extent, it is recognized at the present 
time, that the once victorious Ritschlian theology, in spite of 
the fact that its fundamental principles are still championed 
by such prominent theologians as Herrmann and Kaftan, is a 
standpoint which can no longer be maintained. . Ritschl’s 
system was also founded to a great extent upon a definite his- 
torical conception of the early Church and of the fundamental 
ideas of the Reformation. This conception has exerted a pow- 
erful influence, so that we must thank Ritschlian school, espe- 
cially Harnack and Loofs, for the extraordinary development 
in the study of the history of Dogma. However, our knowledge 
both of the early Church and of the Reformation has greatly 
increased, and other conceptions are asserting themselves. 
Owing to this fact, one of the most valuable fundamentals of 
Ritschl’s dogmatic system has become uncertain. This, how- 
ever, is not the most important. On the contrary, if my inter- 
pretation of the development is correct, the fate of the entire 
Ritschlian system was decided by the evangelical-social move 
ment which took place in the nineties. 

It was, in my judgment, a very great movement. Hofprediger 
Stoecker (preacher at the royal Cathedral in Berlin), the 
father of Christian socialism, together with his friends from 
the “Inner Mission” (what we call “Innere Mission”) and 
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from the conservative theology, entered into an alliance with 
the young Ritschlians. The latter, at that time at the very 
height of their influence, were furnished with an organ in 
Rade’s newly founded magazine, The Christian World 
(die Christliche Welt). This alliance succeeded, for a time, in 
quieting theological controversies. Great enthusiasm charac- 
terized the evangelical-social conventions. The urgent social 
needs of the laboring classes were acknowledged, and the power 
of the Gospel and of the Christian idea of the Kingdom of 
God to meet these needs was emphasized. Thus it was hoped, 
not only that the social conditions of the laboring classes would 
be improved, but also that they would be won back to a knowl- 
edge of the actual truth of Christian salvation. It was con- 
fidently expected, that the so-called “ Revisionism” in the social 
democratic party would cause them to take up an entirely new 
position with regard to national-patriotic and religious ques- 
tions. 

These dreams, however, quickly vanished. This fact should 
certainly be of interest to the similar movements, which, as I 
hear, are, at the present time, making their appearance in the 
United States. The, from the beginning, strange alliance 
between Stoecker and Harnack quickly went to pieces. Fur- 
ther, it soon became apparent that economic developments fol- 
low their own laws, and thus, that no definite social programme 
can possibly be drawn from the Gospel, even although it can 
furnish the ground principles of ethical living. Above all, 
social democracy remained what it had been before. “ Revi- 
sionism” did not exercise any lasting influence and, like State 
Socialism, the evangelical-social movement caused the laboring 
classes to cling even more closely to social democracy. 

This negative result not only caused several gifted young 
theologians, such as Naumann, Gohre, etc., to devote them- 
selves entirely to politics in the liberal and, in some cases, even 
in the social democratic party. It also caused a new direction 
in theology itself. The Ritschlian school split up into two 
factions. The right wing, men like Kaftan, Loofs, Hiring, 
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Kattenbusch, .ete., drew closer to the conservatives. The left 
wing, under the leading of Harnack, however, plainly felt the 
need of broadening the basis of the Ritschlian theology so as to 
render the Gospel more attractive to the educated and un- 
educated masses who had grown out of touch with the doctrine 
of the Church. The conflict now centered itself around the 
New Testament and the Person of Christ. Ritschl himself had 
held fast to the Divinity of Christ, even if in a definite and 
restricted sense. This section of his school, however, by weak- 
ening from point to point the Christology of the Church, at- 
tempted to accommodate themselves to the temper of the age and 
the common spirit of science. The first point of attack was 
the Virgin Birth. Then, the miraculous in general, which could 
not be explained according to the general laws of human psy- 
chology, was declared impossible. Lastly, the Resurrection 
itself, as an actual, bodily occurrence, was denied. How, how- 
ever, could such a conception be reconciled with the sources, 
even with the witness of the synoptic gospels? With regard 
to the literary problems related to the origin of the Biblical 
books, the exponents of this view were by no means inclined to 
go back to the solutions which had been offered by the Tiibingen 
School. On the contrary, Harnack and most of the theologians 
which we are here considering, by applying the ordinary canons 
of historical criticism to the books of the New Testament, have 
reached conclusions friendly to the traditional position. For 
instance, Harnack, in consideration of the last verses of the 
book of Acts with its sudden end, has placed it before the per- 
secutions under Nero; he dates the Gospel according to St. 
Luke still earlier. These theologians save themselves, however, 
by maintaining that the Jesus of the Synoptics has already 
received touches from the oral tradition of the first Christians. 
These touches, they assert, must be removed, before we can get 
at the real historical Jesus. The attempt has also been made, 
especially by the late Wrede of Breslau, widely to separate the 
historical Jesus from his apostle Paul. Wrede maintains that 
Paul, before his conversion, believed in a Heavenly Being, a 
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Divine Christ. Then, by uniting this conception with the 
traditional Jesus, he arrived at his Christology.? Finally, the 
eschatology which permeates the entire New Testament, and 
the expectation of the near approach of the Parusia, have been 
used to show that no one to-day can accept, unmodified, the 
belief of the early church. What however remains, when all 
unhistorical additions have been removed ‘—that the real Jesus 
was nothing more than a religious hero, who did not overstep 
the bounds of human capability, and whose abiding importance 
is to be found in his ethical teaching and in his belief in God, 
as the Father. In this way he has taught us to understand. 
ourselves, the world and God ; and through his love for even the 
outcasts of humanity, he has shown us what we as Christians 
ought to do. 

Many highly gifted men have worked earnestly and enthu- 
siastically upon this interpretation of Jesus. In addition tc 
those already mentioned, we may name Rade with the staff of 
the “Christliche Welt,” Jiilicher, Bousset, von Soden, Wernle, 
Weinel, etc. The circle has never drawn close enough together 
to form a definite school. However its representative: name 
themselves with pride exponents of the Modern ‘Theology. 
They hoped, by means of their interpretation of Jesus and the 
Gospel, to reach and convert the Spirit of the Age. Accord- 
ingly these modern theologians are inspired with the necessity 
of popularizing their views—a necessity which was not felt by 
the earlier theology. From this group have gone forth the 
“ Religionsgeschichtlichen Volksbiicher fiir die deutsche Christ- 
liche Gegenwart,” an undertaking, by means of which the re- 
sults obtained by this movement have been spread abroad in 
tracts, many of them very skilfully written. 

The very title of this collection of tracts is significant. It 
shows that meanwhile the interest and energy of many of these 
“modern” theologians had entered fields, again far removed 
from the circumscribed scripturalism of Ritschl. I refer to 


2Cf. his study ‘‘Paulus,’’ in Religionsgeschichtlichen Volksbiichern, 
p. 86. 
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what we call in Germany “ religionsgeschichtliche Theologie ” 
Even in its early circumscribed character, this movement 
sufficed to push to one side the questions which Ritschl had 
proposed. The same fate was to overtake the Wellhausian 
position. The religionsgeschichtliche Methode was introduced 
first of all, in Germany, by Old Testament scholars and 
Assyriologists such as Gunkel, Delitzsch and Zimmern. The 
movement gave itself out, at first, merely for a method. In- 
stead of the exaggerated importance given to the literary 
questions, such as whether a prophetical book or only a part 
of it originated at an earlier or later date, they emphasized 
the value of the actual contents of the Bible, of the truths 
set forth and of its religious character. The origin and 
development of the Biblical truths themselves should be the 
first objects of research. For this purpose the best method 
was a comparison with the various religions outside of the 
Bible. 

This new scientific attempt was bound to come. The sur- 
prising thing is that it made its appearance in German theology 
at so late a date. Just as the first gradual acquaintance with 
the primitive races and the heathen civilized peoples could not 
but exert a lasting influence upon the rise of English Deism; 
even so, it was impossible that present-day theology could re- 
main uninfluenced by the overwhelming mass of material, 
relating to the history of religions, which anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy and philclogical research have brought to light. But the 
work in this field did not remain a quiet research into and 
exposition of the primitive and classical religions, such as, for 
instance, the late von Orelli offered, in his History of Religions. 
On the contrary, a radical relativism developed out of the 
method and programme of this “comparative religion group,” 
which, if it had succeeded in gaining control, would have meant 
a revolution for the entire theology. 

First of all came the Babel and Bible conflict. I myself 
happened to be present at Delitzsch’s lecture in Berlin, which, 
although far from being important by reason of its contents, 
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attracted the attention of the entire land and gave rise to lively 
expressions of opinion, favorable and unfavorable, because of 
the Kaiser’s presence and interest. The so-called Panbaby- 
lonianism of men like Hugo Winckler, Jeremias and Jensen® 
quickly followed. Of these Jeremias is comparatively con- 
servative, Jensen however is extremely radical, yes, even 
phantastical. According to Panbabylonianism, not only is 
Babylon the starting-point for the entire European culture up 
to the present time—but, above all, the Bible is impregnated 
with Babylonian ideas. The religion of Israel sprang 
out of the theory that the heavenly sphere is similar to 
the earthly, and that happenings here are like occurrences 
there. Thus the religion of the Bible is said to be rooted in 
astrological mythology, and the biblical stories are explained 
as astrological-mythological legends, with a more or less certain 
historical kernel. However, since Panbabylonianism had at- 
tacked the New Testament, it was impossible to remain satis- 
fied with Babylonian influences alone. A group of scholars, 
among whom Gunkel and Bousset may be mentioned, main- 
tained the influence, not only of Babylon, but of Persia, the 
Near East, Egypt, the Greco-Roman civilization, and above all 
of the religious syncretism of the age of the Roman kaisers. 
Along the same line, many non-theological scholars took part in 
the studies into the history of religions. Besides the Semitic 
scholars and the Assyriologists, whom I have mentioned above, 
classical philologians, before all Usener, Reitzenstein and 
Dietrich, and philosophers like Wundt, of Leipzig, may be 
named. 

Permit me, very briefly, to outline a typical example of the 
general point of view which results from the history of religions 
way of looking at things. My example, however, is not drawn 
from a theologian, but from Wundt’s extensive work Volker- 
psychologie, which in its second part under three subdivisions 
takes up Myth and Religion. According to Wundt, the reli- 
gion of primitive peoples is nothing more than the fear of 


8 Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, 1906. 
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demons and spirits. The primitive thinking expresses itself 
in mythical fairy tales, which travel from place to place. This 
first stage has not yet developed Gods. The conception of a 
God first arises, when the adventurous figures of the fairy tales 
grow into heroes who act and strive, battle and conquer, and 
when these personal characteristics are transferred to various 
demons. Thus it is only at a higher cultural stage that Gods 
appear, by means of the hero legends. Not until then do the 
magical practices of primitive peoples develop into a genuine 
religious cult. Finally, in the higher stages of development, 
the cult-legends, from which the cult draws its symbols and its 
lasting power in general, attach themselves to the cult. By a 
cult-legend, Wundt understands the description of the life 
of a divine or rather divine-human personality, who through 
his conduct and suffering, gives to men earthly and heavenly 
benefits, in his office of bringer of salvation and deliverer. 
Wundt considers the narratives of the New Testament to be 
such a cult-legend, to be sure, with an historical kernel. This 
cult-legend is indispensable to the Christian cult, but the real 
value and content of the Christian religion is not to be looked 
for in the legend, but in the metaphysical-ethical ideas of the 
religion. 

In this psychological view of the origin and development of 
religion in general, one greatly misses, to be silent concerning 
all else, the raising of the question as to truth. In other 
words, the origin and essence of religion are treated, without 
any reference to the actual existence of God and the possibility 
of a revelation. If there is really revelation, the progress from 
mythical fairy-tale to the cult-legend of the New Testament 
immediately appears very different. It is accordingly hardly 
possible, that any German theologian could entirely adopt 
Wundt’s position. Nevertheless tendencies come here clearly 
to the light of day which are, to a certain extent, implicitly 
present in the history of religions way of looking at things. 
Still the history of religions method can show very different 
characteristics, according to the point of view and the objects 
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to which it turns its attention. As evidence, I make mention 
of Ernest Troeltsch, professor of theology in Heidelberg. For 
him also is it a postulate of the scientific historical method that 
religion is a continually growing phenomenon. -The gospel 
itself, together with every expression of Christianity in ancient 
times, in the Middle Ages, at the Reformation and to-day, is 
for him a phenomenon, conditioned by contemporary history. 
No one of these can truly claim to be the absolute religion. 
Troeltsch, however, takes a very different standpoint from 
Wundt, with regard to the actuality of God’s self-revelation, 
which comes with convincing power in mystical experiences. 
Accordingly, Troeltsch has, for a long time past, devoted him- 
self to research work in Protestantism (see for instance his 
exposition of Protestant Christianity in the Kultur der Gegen- 
wart [culture of the present day], Part I, Section IV, 1906, 
and his Christliche Soziallehren [Christian social doctrines], 
1912). His work, however much his conclusions may be 
criticized in detail, is from all sides acknowledged as stimu- 
lating to lead to further results. 

The variety of the undertakings among the history of reli- 
gions groups is, in itself, witness, that one cannot speak of a 
“School,” except in a very restricted sense. Even their method 
as a whole has lately reached a crisis. The cause was the pub- 
lication of Professor of Philosophy Arthur Drews’ Christus- 
mythe (Christ-myth), and the same professor’s public lectures. 
Drews is far more extreme than Wundt. While the latter sees 
the strength of the Christ legends in the historical person, who 
stands behind all later additions, the former maintains the 
scarcely believeable theory that there was no historical Jesus. 
Accordingly to him, Christianity, the greatest spiritual force of 
the world’s history, is, in its obscure origin, crystallized out of 
a syncretism, pregnant with myth. Drews thus attacks the 
“Jesuanism” of the already mentioned liberal theologians, 
i. e., their attempts, through historical criticism, to reach 
the historical Jesus, by removing all later additions. In 
opposition to this attempt, Drews maintains—unquestion- 
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ably correctly—that the Jesus whom the Gospels describe is, 
as a matter of fact, the Divine Savior, the Son of God who 
became man. If this is denied, the value of the Gospels as 
historical sources becomes extremely uncertain, and one is 
quite within his rights, if he doubts that Jesus ever existed. 
Drews’ Christusmythe is, however, not only a judgment against 
the liberal Gospel criticism, it is also a critic of at least the 
extravagances of the history of religions method. It is true 
that the method of Drews itself in his theological reasoning 
is unprofessional, and that he has made very bad mistakes. 
Therefore Gunkel and others of the history of religions group 
have tried to shake him off; but their success has been only 
partial. In the extravagances of a Drews, the weakness of the 
history of religions method, as practiced in Germany, becomes 
apparent. Documents and inscriptions which owe their origin 
to stages of civilization, separated by centuries and often by 
thousands of years, are placed side by side. Then the most 
extreme conclusions are drawn from coincidences in partic- 
ulars, themselves often extremely vague. Such a method no 
modern historian, with his wealth of sources, can acknowledge 
as scientific. Since the publication of Drews’ book, the feeling, 
in my judgment, has spread that history of religions research 
must adopt a more precise method. The work is important and 
necessary, but greater care must be exercised, if reasonably 
reliable scientific results are to be obtained. 

Now that the Ritschlian and Wellhausian schools, together 
with their successors, the modern theologians and the history of 
religions group, have come more and more into discredit, a 
favorable opportunity has arrived for the conservative or so- 
called “Positive” Theology. Throughout the nineteenth 
century this theology has never failed; but it has worked 
quietly. As a result it has received far too little attention 
outside of Germany. Naturally, it cannot point to such bril- 
liant scientific results as its rivals. These latter, including 
all which lies between Ritsch] and Drews, are comprehended, 
with a certain stretching of the meaning of the term, under 
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“Modern Theologians.” The Positive Theology has also far 
less influence upon the newspapers and upon the press in 
general, apart from those publications which it immediately 
controls. However it has developed an energetic activity, 
which, in many instances, has led to more important results 
than those reached by its opponent. The latter itself ever 
returns to the former, to regain its bearings after the failure 
of each of its attempts to reconcile religion with the spirit of the 
times. The positive theology is ever in closer touch with the 
controlling orthodoxy of the Church as well as with the belief 
of the pietistic bodies. Its chief work is therefore the main- 
taining and upbuilding of the Church and, to this object it 
gives most of its adherents. It is still an unquestionable fact 
that most of the theological students of Germany receive their 
instruction from positive theologians. The modern theology, 
on the other hand, has generally laid stress upon keeping in 
close touch with science and culture in general. To-day, how- 
ever, the efforts of the modern theologians to popularize their 
views have led to an accentuation of the opposition between 
the two groups. Truly, the liberals are accustomed to main- 
tain that the conservatives differ from themselves only in 
degree. The conservatives, on the other hand, especially in 
periodicals and assemblies, declare that the liberals have 
developed a new religion, and they doubt sometimes if this 
new religion really is still Christian. In truth, the difference 
between the two groups is by no means small. Dogmatically 
this difference is greatest in the question of Christ’s Divinity 
and especially in the matter of his bodily resurrection. 

The positive theology of to-day, joyous and eager of con- 
quest, is itself not a united body. Indeed it can easily be 
separated into various groups. However the differences which 
exist, are unimportant in comparison with the common basis. 
First of all, we name those specialists, who are authorities in 
their own branches, but have no specific, declared system with 
regard to theology in general. They take up the problems 
raised by the liberal theologians and consider them in the light 
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of the divine revelation and the story of salvation. To this 
group belong among Old Testament scholars the late von Orelli, 
the late Oettli, Konig, Kittel and Sellin. The last named is 
especially worthy of mention on account of his excavations 
and his work on the questions raised by the history of religions 
scholars. A distinguished New Testament scholar, who belongs 
to this group, is Dr. Feine, of Halle. He has energetically 
dealt in various writings with the central question of the rela- 
tions between Jesus and Paul. If to-day it is generally ac- 
knowledged that Wrede’s extreme treatment of this problem is 
impossible, Feine has done much to show it. Also, not the least 
important feature of Feine’s new “ Biblical Theology,” is its 
fair and careful treatment of the history of religions material, 
from the positive standpoint. Among the theologians of our 
group, Church historians are naturally the most numerous, be- 
cause they can most easily do good work and, at the same time, 
refrain from taking up outspoken position in the theological 
controversies of the day. I name only one from these Church 
historians, the venerable Hauck, in Leipzig, the editor of the 
third edition of the well-known Real-Encyclopedie. His large 
history of the Church in Germany during the Middle Ages is 
considered by many to be the most valuable Church-historical 
work which we at present, in Germany, possess. 

In spite of the high value we place upon these specialists, it 
remains true that the positive theology would easily be side- 
tracked, if it were not for the work of other groups who not 
only have an eye for the individual problems, but also seek to 
permeate the entire theology with their principles. These 
undertakings, even when they do not fully reach their goal, 
owe their fundamental principles and their distinctive nature, 
according to the general character of the positive theology, 
to their close connection with definite Church and religious 
tendencies. In this, they are the continuation of old move- 
ments. Thus, since’ Bengel and Tobias Beck, the so-called 
“ Biblicism” has represented the theology of pietism or, as it 
is now called, of the “Gemeinschaftsbewegung” (movement 
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of pietistic communities). The latter has spread rapidly 
especially during the last decades. The best known represen- 
tatives of Biblicism are the late Kaehler, of Halle, and 
Schlatter, of Tiibingen. They exert a powerful influence in 
the student world. Their theology is Biblical. Taking the 
Bible as a whole, they seek to build up their doctrine in closest 
possible contact with the biblical ground truths. In doing this, 
they do not bother themselves very much concerning critical 
and confessional questions. Thus Kahler did good service in 
his modern renovation and compensation of the old theory of 
inspiration. In addition, these present-day Biblicists show 
important progress, when compared with those of the past. 
Tobias Beck wished to draw the doctrines of the Christian faith 
so directly from the Bible, that, for him, dogma and Biblical 
theology coincided. Kahler and Schlatter, on the other hand, 
find in the Scriptures that personal life of piety, as planted by 
God through the eternal (“iibergeschichtlichen”) Christ. 
This life must, first of all, be fixed in its original utterances 
and relations. Then only can the normative principles for 
our present-day thinking be raised. However, the weakness of 
the old Biblicism still remains. The system is not compre- 
hensive enough. While the question, how each one finds his 
personal salvation in Christ, is extensively treated, the prob- 
lems, growing out of the present situation in Church, society 
and science, are not sufficiently considered. A suggestion, 
made by Schlatter, is highly characteristic in this connection. 
In his opinion, all strife in schools and Churches could be 
ended, if only all parties would unite upon the Lord’s prayer 
and acknowledge it to be a complete confession of faith! As if 
confessions of faith were not ever born out of controversy, and 
as if the Lord’s Prayer were not too good for a controversial 
formula! 

In the present state of affairs, as it has been above described, 
it is not at all surprising that the confessional theology of the 
Lutheran Church has not died out. This could hardly be the 
case in view of the rich and powerful interpretation of this 
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theology, offered in the nineteenth century. Its present repre- 
sentatives are the direct disciples of the great Erlangen scholars 
Hofmann, Thomasius and Frank. Following in Hofmann’s 
footsteps, the venerable scholar Zahn has created momuments 
of his own energy, his scholarship and his prudent attention to 
churchly needs. These are his introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, his commentaries and his researches in New Testament 
canon history, in which he, for the most part, combats Har- 
nack’s position. Frank’s most influential disciple in the 
dogmatical field is Ihmels, of Leipzig. The most powerful 
personality of this group, Reinhold Seeberg, is also a product 
of the Erlangen School. He turned his attention first to the 
history of dogma. His book, written in opposition to the works 
of Harnack and Loofs, has attained a position of honor. He 
has further given new life to the positive theology as a whole. 
He has done most towards the working out of a “ modern posi- 
tive theology.” The programme of this movement is approxi- 
mately that of the “modern theology” of the younger 
Ritschlians. The difference is, that the modern positive 
theologians are convinced that the reconciliation between Chris- 
tianity and the spirit of the times can be brought about only, 
as there is no modification of the ancient Christian faith, as 
witnessed in the creeds of the Church. This line of thought 
influences nearly every positive theologian of the present, but 
above all general superintendent Theodor Kaftan, Griitz- 
macher in Erlangen, Dunkmann in Greifswald and, last not 
least, Stange, professor of dogmatics in Géttingen, distin- 
guished by great dialectical keenness, have acknowledged this 
goal of the modern positive theology. 

This general programme for a “modern theology of the 
ancient faith” is not specifically related to the characteristic 
ground principles of the confessional theology of the Lutheran 
Church. This is one of the many signs that the difference 
between the Reformed Churches—and under Reformed 
Churches I understand all evangelical bodies which had their 
rise in the Swiss reformation, 2. e., in Calvinism—between 
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the Reformed Churches and Lutheranism is not strongly felt 
in Germany to-day. Here lies a danger, that what is partic- 
ularly characteristic in the Reformed Churches may be lost. 
The neglect of these characteristic features may be traced back 
to the school of Ritschl. Since then, the controversies concern- 
ing the fundamental truths of Christianity have worked in 
the same direction. That there is little interest in the Re- 
formed theology is shown by the limited knowledge, which the 
German theology possesses of the history of the evangelical 
Churches outside of Germany. The last work on a subject 
from the history of the English and Scotch Churches, which 
appeared in Germany, was Weingarten’s “ Revolutionskirchen ” 
(Churches of the English revolution), written in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight. American protestantism has never 
been adequately treated. 

Very recently, however, there has been a reawakening of 
interest in the Reformed Churches. This dates from about the 
time of the Calvin jubilee and is exemplified in the works of 
Troeltsch, above all in his “‘ Christian social doctrines.” This 
scholar has taken a more comprehensive standpoint in appre- 
ciating protestantism as a whole. This same object is pur- 
sued by a small but promising group, to which I would like 
to direct your attention. Itcan benamed the positive Reformed 
group and most of its members are still comparatively young. 
They seek to interpret modern problems in the light of the 
Reformed theology and thus to introduce fresh points of 
view. Like the modern positive theologians, they have the 
tendency to repeat old thoughts and obtrude them upon the 
generation of to-day. In many ways they are related to 
Biblicism, but they seek to avoid the inadequacy of the Biblical 
theology. By going back to the ground principles of the Swiss 
Reformation, and first of all of Calvin, they hope to enrich 
with them the Biblicism and to develop a complete system of 
theology. Representatives of this group are Rothstein in the 
Old Testament, the late Barth and Riggenbach of Basle in the 
New Testament, Hadorn of Bern, Golters of Bonn, and myself 
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in Church history, and Kari Miiller of Erlangen in dogmaties. 

I hope that my treatment, summary as it is, has given you an 
idea of the most characteristic movements in present-day 
theological thought in Germany. At least, you will have seen 
that, while there is no one controlling school, there is a very 
active interest in theological questions, and that this interest 
shows itself in a great variety of men and currents of ideas. 
In this interest and in these movements lies also our hope for 
the future of our German Church. 

I trust, that my brief survey has awakened your sympathy, 
and that you may have been incited to a closer study of the 


subject. 


HALLE, GERMANY. 











II. 
CALVINISM IN PRESENT-DAY GERMANY. 


A. LANG. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century, there was in Ger- 
many a large appreciation of Calvin and the Swiss Reformation. 
Henry, a French-Reformed preacher in Hamburg, afterwards 
in Berlin, had written his valuable life of Calvin (three 
volumes, 1833-44). His successor, Ernest Staehelin, of Basle, 
gave his life of Calvin (two volumes, 1863), in the well-known 
collection “Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church.” 
In this collection such able men as Hagenbach, Christophel, 
Baum, Staehelin, Sudhoff, Pressel, Brandes and others, united 
in describing the prominent Reformers and the blessed begin- 
nings of the Reformed Church. Besides them, there were 
different prominent Reformed theologians in Germany: 
Hundeshagen and Ullmann in Heidelberg, Heppe in Marburg, 
Ebrard in Erlangen, and in Strassburg the well-known scholars 
Baum, Amitz and last not least Reuss were beginning to pub- 
lish the great Opera Calvini (edition in the Corpus Reforma- 
torum, in fifty-nine splendid volumes). 

But the times changed. The interest in the Genevan Re- 
former became weaker from year to year. The German theo 
logians permitted two catholic or old-catholic historians: 
Kampschulte, professor of history in Bonn, and his friend 
Cornelius, professor of history in Miinich, to take upon them- 
selves the task to study and describe the life and work of 
Calvin. Kampschulte died as early as eighteen hundred 
seventy-two; the first volume of his book, John Calvin, His 
Church and His State in Geneva, was published eighteen hun- 
dred sixty-nine, the second, thirty years later (eighteen hun- 
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dred ninety-nine), the third was not written at all. Cornelius, 
his colleague, to whom Kampschulte had left his papers, lately 
published only the book, Historical Studies from the Time of 
the Reformation (eighteen hundred ninety-nine).1_ The two 
historians, educated in the school of the great Leopold Ranke, 
wished to be entirely impartial; and Cornelius’s book, as a 
whole, is indeed impartial, because he expressly limits his 
work to research and reports the naked facts. But Kamp- 
schulte, who attempts to delineate the very character of the 
reformer, is not able to understand the religious movement of 
the Reformation and the heart of Calvin. He has brought 
much new knowledge, especially from the records of Geneva. 
However, having been a Catholic priest in his youth, and later 
under the influence of the Genevan Galiffe, a man of an out- 
spoken liberalism and rationalism, he has given in his work in 
many points more a caricature than a picture of Calvin. 
Nevertheless Kampschulte, in the seventies, eighties and 
nineties of the preceding century, was considered by nearly all 
scholars in Germany as the best writer on Calvin. No theolo- 
gian labored to correct his statements. This indifference was 
in agreat part the effect of Albrecht Ritschl’s theology which by 
this time came more and more in control of the situation. 
Ritschl was a strong admirer of Luther, and his system was 
founded in a definite conception of the Lutheran Reformation. 
Upon all other reformers, and also upon Zwingli and Calvin, 
he pronounced his decision, that what was good in their writ- 
ings and works, they had got from Luther. According to him, 
Luther is the type of the Reformation, and all others are 
shadows. In his great work Justification and Atonement? he 
ventured to say: that predestination is but an appendage of 
Calvin’s system, which he added because of his opinion that 
St. Paul teaches election and reprobation, but not with a deep 
religious interest of Calvin’s own! Ritschl’s History of 
1 Historische Arbeiten aus der Reformationsczeit. 


2 Rechtfertigung u. Verséhnung, three volumes, 1870-74; fourth edition, 
I, 1902; II, 1909; III, 1895. 
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Pietism (three volumes, 1880-1886), was an example of un- 
just appreciation, both for Pietism itself and for Calvin. 
Ritschl meant that the peculiarities of Calvin, which distin- 
guish him from Luther, and in which also Pietism has taken 
its historical roots, have preserved an element of the mystical 
piety of the Middle Ages. With a similar judgment Calvin 
was treated by the historians of doctrine, by Harnack and 
Loofs as well as by Seeberg. There is a well-known sentence 
of Harnack: Calvinus Lutheranus. The Ritschlians did not 
need any more. All other thoughts that Calvin had produced 
were not of value for them; it was too old, and was of the 
Middle Ages. 

This was the situation in the nineties and at the beginning 
of our present century. In those years, Dr. Adolf Zahn, one 
of my predecessors at the cathedral and at the Reformed congre- 
gation in Halle, was full of complaints, that genuine Calvin- 
ism had died out in Germany. He called himself with 
bitter emphasis the last disciple of the Genevan Reformer. 
However, slowly a change has occurred. At the anniversary 
of Zwingli’s birth, eighteen hundred eighty-four, at Marburg, 
the “Reformed Alliance of Germany” was founded by the 
deputies of several Reformed congregations. It has had under 
. the leadership of Rev. Dr. Brandes, who still lives as a very old 
man in Biickeburg,”* and of my father-in-law, Pastor Calaminus 
in Elberfeld, a very considerable development. By the alliance 
and its friends, young students in the universities were 
gathered and incited to deeper studies of the Swiss Reforma- 
tion and especially of Calvin. I was one of these young men. 
Hitherto it has been the work of my life, to make researches in 
Calvin and his historical environments, Zwingli, Bucer at 
Strassburg and the Heidelberg Catechism, and to spread in 
Germany a more thorough and profound knowledge of their 
works and ideas. A somewhat earlier theologian, E. F. Karl 


2° The death of the Rev. Dr. F. H. Brandes has just been announced in 
the religious press. He died at Biickeburg, in July, at the age of ninety. 
EDITOR. 
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Miiller in Erlangen, had already published in 1896 his 
Symbolics, a scientific comparison of the different Christian 
Confessions and Churches, and in 1903 his Collection of the 
Reformed Confessions and Creeds. He is at present doing a 
good work in translating into German the best Commentaries 
and the Institutes of Calvin. Our efforts to increase the 
knowledge and to heighten the opinion about Calvin were greatly 
helped by weighty influences from abroad. The powerful 
personality of Abraham Kuyper, in spite of the various hesi- 
tations and doubts which many in Germany expressed about 
him, could not fail to make more and more a deep impression. 
His other works did not attract much attention in Germany; 
but the lectures which he delivered at Princeton and published 
later under the title Calvinisme, 1908, were translated and 
much read. Further, in 1899 E. Doumergue, the leader of the 
Calvinistic party of his French Church, published the first 
volume of his standard work, John Calvin, the Men and the 
Matters of His Time® (the first volume, 1910). Naturally, 
the apologetic character of his work awakened first, so far as 
one found it worthy of notice, much criticism and opposition. 
But, as a matter of fact, this book of Doumergue really gave 
the things as they were in themselves, and it threw down the 
challenge for a more accurate study of them. 

And then came the year 1909. Not only did the Reformed 
Alliance hold a meeting of thanksgiving in Barmen, but from 
all sides the greatness of Calvin was acknowledged beyond all 
expectation. The emperor of Germany sent his telegram to 
the Geneva jubilee of Calvin; and in the summer of July and 
during all the harvest time sermons were delivered ; professors 
of most of the theological faculties in the universities read 
papers, and a large literature of lectures, biographies and other 
writings about Calvin was published. I call to mind the names 
of Hermann Dalton in Berlin, Knodt in Iferborn, Lobstein in 
Strassburg, Wernle in Basle, Holl, professor of Church history, 
in Berlin, Eck in Giessen, Sieffert in Bonn, von Schubert in 


8 Jean Calvin, les hommes et les chcses de son temps. 
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Heidelberg, Arnold in Breslau, Loofs in Halle, Dorner in 
Koenigsberg. Many of their lectures were of little impor- 
tance; but, taken all together, they give an idea of the deep 
impression which the greatness of the Genevan Reformer 
has produced. And this impression was not so desultory that 
it disappeared and vanished as quickly as it came. Valuable 
publications have followed in the four years since then. The 
most prominent and influential writings of this literature of 
1909 and the following years, if I may be silent of my own 
productions, were the Calvin Studies of Elberfeld,* 1909, pub- 
lished by Bohatee; Calvin’s Doctrine of the State,® by a young 
historian, Beyerhaus, 1910; a work of Wernle on Calvin and 
Basle, and Troeltsch’s Christian Socval Doctrines,’ 1912. In 
1909, we Reformed in Germany collected a fund for the pro- 
motion of Calvin studies in our country.?| Last year we dis- 
tributed the first prizes, namely to Beyerhaus and to Wilhelm 
Goeters, professor in Bonn, for a work on The Rise of 
Pietism in the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, 1911. 

Now, may I be permitted to say to you a few words on the 
problems in Calvin’s life and thought, which have been treated 
in the last few years in Germany with earnestness. In 1897, 
I wrote my tract on the Conversion of the Reformer, on the 
question how he became an evangelical Christian. In order, 
to understand this, what he was, we must know beforehand 
how he had grown. Calvin himself does not speak of his first 
Christian experiences, except in one single place, in his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. Another quotation, from his writing 
to Cardinal Sadolet, in which he gives the two confessions of a 
preacher and a true evangelical Christian, reveals a purely 
literary character. For the two confessions are opposed to two 


4 Elberfelder Calvin-Studien. 

5 Studien fiir die Staatsanschauung Calvins. I may add that everyone 
who has an interest in my publications can receive them through the Pub- 
lication House of the Reformed Church in the United States in Cleveland. 

6 Christliche Sociallehren. 

7 Calvin-Fonds zur Férderung der Calvin-Studien in Deutschland. 

8 Die Vorbereitung des Pietismus in der ref. Kirche der Niederlande. 
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others of the cardinal; therefore they cannot with certainty 
be used as a description of the way in which Calvin himself 
came to evangelical views. But the statements in the Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, which remain, are very meager. 
Calvin says here only that “God has by His providence, when 
I was stubbornly sunk down in the filth of the Popery, given 
my course another direction, and subjected my mind through 
a ‘rapid conversion’ (subita conversio) into docility to his 
word.” What did he mean by this rapid conversion? Was 
Calvin a successor of St. Paul and a predecessor of the 
methodist John Wesley or the pietist Augustus Hermann 
Francke? Could he date the hour in which the hand of the 
Almighty God grasped his heart? Or was his own report 
inexact, a religious description of an occurrence, whose human 
factors, whose gradual development are passed by, in silence ? 
In spite of his own narrative, was his great experience a slow 
evolution, which began already in Noyon, was more and more 
promoted by his environments and the various influences which 
he received from his kinsman Olivetanus, from his teacher 
Melchoir Wolmar, from his friends in the universities and 
many others? The importance of this question for all reli- 
gious psychology is easy to be seen. The latter opinion of a 
slow evolution is proposed by Doumergue, and in Germany 
with a large mass of learned notices and researches by Karl 
Miiller, professor of Church history in Tiibingen, in his 
treatise, 1905, published by the Gottingen society of sciences. 
However, in spite of all his erudition, it happened to him that 
he translated a passage in a Latin writing of Calvin wholly 
falsely.° After I had pointed out this mistake in my “John 
Calvin,” published 1909, the confidence of nearly all German 

®The words in Calvin’s dedication of the Commentary on the Seccnd 
Epistle to Corinthians to Wolmar: nisi me ab ipsis prope carceribus mors: 
patris revocasset, were translated by Miiller: ‘‘If the death of my father 
had not delivered me from the prison of the study of the laws.’’ Actually 
Calvin might say: ‘‘If the death of my father had not called me away 


from the very beginning of my study of the Greek language under Wol- 
mar.’’? See my John Calvin, 1909, p. 203 sq. 
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scholars in his opinion vanished away.’° To-day, the state- 
ment can be looked upon as settled, that before the great occur- — 
rence in the year 1533 we cannot prove by means of his- 
torical research a previous slow development and religious 
influences, to which Calvin owed his Christianity. It is 
certain: his words about his rapid conversion are to be taken 
literally. We must discern two sections in the life of Calvin: 
the first part, his childhood and his youth, is overshadowed by 
the darkness of our ignorance. However, if for a moment the 
shadows clear up and a flash of historical light falls upon the 
boy and student, we see in Calvin a youth eager and hungry 
after knowledge and learning, diligent above his powers, pru- 
dent and full of conscientiousness in all his relations, but not a 
decided character in his religious feeling. In the second and 
greater part of his life, after his conversion, Calvin stands in 
the full light of history: he has become a man, as the Council 
of Geneva said at the time of his death, a “character of great 
majesty,” whose majesty was the totality of his obedience to 
God. That was the effect of the power of God which toucied 
him in fifteen hundred thirty-three. 

After his conversion, Calvin was a complete man. In his 
religious consciousness and also in his theology, he did not 
know any wavering changes or a development in the true sense 
of this word. From the first edition of his Institutes which 
he wrote as a young man of twenty-six years, nearly every 
sentence is to be found again in the last and greatly enlarged 
edition. The constancy of his principles was the peculiar 
greatness of Calvin’s personality. At the same time, it was a 
fortunate occurrence, that Calvin, when he assented to the 
Gospel, found evangelical teachers who immediately helped on 
the newly won convert. There is no doubt that Luther, the 
father of the whole Reformation, was one of his teachers. He 
learned from the Wittenberg Reformer the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Reformation, justification by divine grace and our 


10 Naturally not only because of this small fault, but because of many 
other arguments. 
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faith. Calvin looked upon himself during his whole life as a 
grateful disciple of Luther. However, where is the origin of 
his distinctive doctrines, who is his teacher in all that separates 
him from Luther? This is the second problem of our studies 
of Calvin in Germany. Is it nothing else but remnants from 
the mystical, catholic piety of the Middle Ages? Or is there 
an element of humanism or rationalism? Here the question of 
such weighty doctrines as Calvin’s symbolism of the sacraments, 
his conception of the Church and of the order of the Church, 
finally his proper doctrine of predestination, appears. Are all 
these doctrines of minor importance, without value for genu- 
ine evangelical piety? In regard to these doctrines, it seems 
to me, a discovery which I made in the course of my re- 
searches was not of small importance. I found that for Calvin 
a teacher of equal influence with Luther, even his spiritual 
father, was the Strassburg Reformer Martin Bucer. From 
him he received the ground principles of his doctrine of the 
sacraments, of the Church and of predestination. Bucer repre- 
sents the middle link between Zwingli and Calvin. He com- 
pletes by his peculiarities the type of piety which is the power 
of the Reformed Church. Bucer remained a long time un- 
known and unesteemed. The Strassburg Church, after his 
death in England under Edward the Sixth, became Lutheran ; 
his best-known work in Germany, the Wittenberg concord, which 
he produced in the sacramentarian conflict with the Wittenberg 
Reformers in 1536, was too concessive, and not of a durable 
effect. Therefore he was forgotten; the historians considered 
him as a man of second importance. But now, by the more 
exact researches of our days, he is brought into prominence. 
He is acknowledged as a fine politician, and also, in spite of 
any contradictions, his appreciation as a religious character, as 
the teacher of Calvin in the most important things, found 
assent from nearly all sides. And now Strassburg has under- 
taken to erect his monument in the year nineteen hundred 
seventeen, 

The relations of Calvin to Bucer, being of such striking im- 
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portance, enlighten a further old problem, the right under- 
standing of Calvin’s predestination. Because of this doctrine, 
how many reproaches have been until to-day heaped on the 
reformer. His idea of God is compared with the stiff and 
stubborn God of Mohammed. Calvin’s God must be a tyrant 
and a monster, whose will stands for reason and right. How- 
ever, on this point a splendid change has appeared. Even 
without fully appreciating Bucer’s influence, numerous pub- 
lications in the last years, peculiarly in 1909, have justified 
Calvin’s idea of God. I call to mind a tract of Max Scheibe, 
written already in eighteen hundred ninety-seven, Calvin’s 
Doctrine of Predestination,1 and in the Elberfeld-Calvin 
studies a treatise of Bohatec: Calvin’s doctrine of providence.?? 
It is there clearly proved that, if God deals according to His 
fully independent and sovereign will, if He elects and repro- 
bates, only as it pleases His Majesty, there is no arbitrariness 
or unworthy caprice. It is within His full right to propose 
His own purposes, as He thinks fit; His will is in every case 
holy and without reproach. Nevertheless, this true and de- 
lightful statement did not wholly discharge the question. The 
same authors who declared that arbitrariness was not a part of 
Calvin’s idea of God, showed a new inclination to another old 
mistake, namely, to accentuate too strongly the predestination 
in Calvin’s system. Is Calvin’s piety nothing but dependence 
on God, obedience to His will and the experience of His elec- 
tion and the carrying out of His eternal decrees? Is the task of 
Christ, the work of His spirit and His Church, only the accom- 
plishment of the covenant of the decrees? Formerly Alexander 
Schweitzer, in his standard work, had called predestination the 
“central dogma” of the Genevan Reformer. But then came 
many others. I may in this moment name only Liittge, 
Calvin’s Doctrine of Justification,'* 1909. There is in my 
opinion no doubt, that Calvin’s system has not one, but two 
11 Calvin’s Pradestinationslehre. 


12 Cf, Vorsehungslehre. 
13 Die Rechtfertigungslehre Calvins. 
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centers, like an ellipsis in mathematics. First stands the 
sovereign God, who from all eternity chose and rejected, for 
the working out of whose plans everything, in Church and 
state and world—yes even sin and death—must serve. Second 
stands sinful humanity and Christ, who through His work on 
earth justifies and saves. The relation of these two centers to 
each other and their, it must be confessed, not always perfect 
organic combination—these give rise to the wealth of Calvin’s 
theology. Here is its real worth also for our own age. 

As a matter of fact, in these two centers in his religious 
feeling and thinking Calvin follows Bucer in the ripest devel- 
opment of the Strassburg Reformer. Moreover, Bucer shows 
an interesting and striking form of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion which also explains many features in Calvinism in the 
right sense. If now we speak of election and the eternal 
decrees, we look upon them as the acts of God. On the con- 
trary, Bucer in the writings of his first period, seldom dis- 
cusses the decree of the predestination. His interest lies on 
the men themselves as the chosen ones. The questions which 
attract his attention are such as: how the elect come to faith. 
How they receive the certainty of their salvation. Can they 
fall from the state of grace before God? What are the signs 
of a true believer and godly man? These more ethical and 
psychological questions were discussed by Bucer with a strong 
inclination to throw the metaphysical questions, the eternal 
decrees, in the background. According to Bucer, the reprobate 
man stands in strong opposition to the elect. From the first 
beginning and forever, the elect and the reprobate represent the 
two classes in which the whole of mankind is divided. Every- 
one, without any exception, belongs to the one or to the other 
class. A middle position is not possible; and that is for Bucer 
not a mere theoretical supposition, but an actual fact and a 
practical principle. Therefore the most important question 
for the whole life of a Christian is this: Do you belong to the 
elect of God? And this question has the same sense as the 
question of the pietists and the methodists: are you a converted 
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man? Such a conception of predestination includes an out- 
spoken individualism. This individualistic principle Calvin . 
also retained in his doctrine. And in this feature of Calvin 
is to be found the cause why the Brownists and Congrega- 
tionalists already at the close of the sixteenth century arose 
from the Church of Calvin and also the Pietists, Baptists and 
Methodists in later times. These religious parties have empha- 
sized the one side of Calvinism, namely justification and 
salvation, we must perhaps say, in more Biblical and psycho- 
logical terms than Calvin himself. But they have either in no 
way or in a very weak manner, emphasized the other side; the 
eternal decrees before the foundation of the world and the 
kingdom of God which he governs through his elect ones and 
which comprehends the state and the social life as well as the 
Church. The task of a modern dogmatics would be the reunion 
of the two sides according to modern methods of thought. I 
do not doubt that such a new development of Calvinism would 
give the Reformed Churches great uplift and progress. 

A last problem which is to be mentioned concerns the influ- 
ence of Calvin and Calvinism on the modern government 
of states, their liberal and democratic constitution, and on the 
economic and social conditions of our time. I cannot any 
further fully speak on this interesting subject, not only 
because the time fails, but also because of the perplexity of the 
present scientific situation. .There have been proposed very 
numerous utterances of German scholars, theologians such as 
Troeltsch and myself, historians as Rachfahl and Beyerhaus, 
economists as Weber and Sombart. Even the passions were 
inflamed, everything is in conflict. Rachfahl is against Weber 
and Troeltsch, Sombart is against each one of these three, 
Troeltsch and Beyerhaus are against myself. And now, decided 
results have not been produced. Weber and Troeltsch maintain 
that the frugality of the industrious Calvinists, their “ inner- 
worldly asceticism,” as they call it, is the origin of the 
“capitalism,” which means the modern ideas and standards of 
popular economy. No, says Sombart, the authors of capitalism 
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are the Jews. Rachfahl protests: not a class of men and their 
ethics, but a great number of historical circumstances have 
originated our modern habits of economy. The controversy 
between Troeltsch and Beyerhaus and myself concerns the 
value of natural law to Calvin. In my opinion Calvin is a 
Biblicist also in his doctrines on state and economy; God’s 
law is the ruling principle of political constitutions and social 
conditions. According to Troeltsch and Beyerhaus, the natural 
law, this doctrine of Locke, Rousseau and the rationalists, 
from which all modern constitutions sprang forth, is not strange 
to Calvin even as to Melanchthon. I have, however, defended 
my sentence in a new research of Calvin’s meaning in the 
publications of the Géttingen society of science, 1912, and 
Troeltsch did not improve his position by the rudeness of his 
attacks which he turned against me in the work “social doc- 
trines” by means of Beyerhaus’s arguments at the same time, 
as I had already confuted what the latter had brought forth. 
I must close my brief remarks. I hope that they have 
made an impression upon you of the vivid interest in Calvin’s 
life and work and his ideas in Germany at present. This 
interest is very remote from a blind admiration. But these 
subjects are as yet in the process of research and discussion, 
and more and more, as I confidently hope, the persuasion will 
be produced, that from Calvin our age in religion, theology and 
social life has much to learn. In this sense, I think, the Calvin 
studies in Germany are also of importance for America. 


HALLE, GERMANY. 











ITT. 


DISCOURSE ON THE THREE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HEIDEL- 
BERG CATECHISM AT LANCASTER, 

MAY 13, 1914. 


A. LANG. 


It affords me great pleasure to be permitted to take part in 
this celebration of our beloved Heidelberg Catechism. Fifty 
years ago the “Reformed Church in the United States” 
celebrated the tercentenary of the Catechism under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Nevin and Dr. Schaff. At that time German 
theologians, the names of whom are well known until to-day, 
such as Herzog, Ebrard, Ullmann and Hundeshagen, sent you 
papers which promoted the historical knowledge and theological 
appreciation of our Catechism. To-day I myself come, kindly 
invited by you, and bring you many greetings and congratula- 
tions for this jubilee and your Church. 

Under our German Kaiser the leader of the evangelical 
State Church in Prussia is the “ Evangelical Church Upper 
Council” (Evang. Oberkirchenrat) at Berlin. Beside this 
largest Church we also have in several of the Prussian provinces 
five other State Churches, and moreover each district as Saxony, 
Baden, etc., has its own Church. These are joined together in 
the “German Evangelical Church Board” (Deutsch Evangeli- 
scher Kirchen-Ausschuss). The president of the Berlin 
Church Upper Council and of the Church Board is the same 
person, Dr. Voigts. His excellency Dr. Voigts on March 24 
charged me to bring to the “ Reformed Church in the United 
States” on the occasion of the Catechism jubilee the best re- 
gards and well wishes of the German Evangelical Church 
Board as well as of the Evangelical Upper Church Council. 
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I am very glad to perform this commission of his, and to greet 
you in the name of the supreme court of all the Evangelical 
Churches in the whole of Germany. Dr. Voigts has also 
invited me to make a report and send it to Berlin after my 
return on the many impressions which I have received in your 
midst, and especially concerning the German-speaking part 
of your Church. 

The courts of the Reformed Churches themselves in Ger- 
many, although belonging to the union of all German Churches 
in the “Church Board,” have ordered me to bring you special 
greetings. On April 6th the royal Consistory of Aurich (Presi- 
dent Dr. Iderhoff) has written to me, to express to you the 
brotherly sentiments of the “ Evangelical Reformed Church in 
the province of Hannover.” The brethren wish you God’s 
blessing upon your present General Synod and a successful 
development of your church, for the best welfare of everyone 
of your members and for the glory of God. General Superin- 
tendent Dr. Miiller has added his personal congratulations and 
good wishes. Further I have to bring you the hearty greet- 
ings from the Reformed Church in Lippe. The Consistory in 
Detmold and the General Superintendent Wessel have given 
me this charge, because they know that former inhabitants of 
Lippe are among your members and have founded your Mission 
House. And these friends did this with the remarks that for 
the Church of Lippe the Heidelberg Catechism remains its 
dearest confession and its manual for the instruction of the 
youth, approved by centuries of use. 

After these Churches comes the Reformed Alliance of 
Germany, not a synod, but a free union of congregations and 
individual members. It sends to you the warmest and heartiest 
greetings. Its Moderator, Pastor Calaminus, of Elberfeld, of 
the largest Reformed congregation in Germany, numbering 
about fifty thousand adherents, writes: “May Almighty God, 
who is sitting above the waters on the throne, lead His Church 
with His power and grace.” According to Pastor Calaminus, 
the distance between you and him is not great enough to hinder 
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the communion of brotherhood between us. Also, that the cen- 
turies have not been long enough to weaken our Reformed faith, 
Assenting to God’s word and the testimony of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, we remain here and there, in America and Ger- 
many, friends and brethren in Christ. I know with certainty 
that in Germany many agree with these views whose names 
I have not time to mention. Last and not least I mention 
my own congregation, the Reformed Cathedral Church at 
Halle, and our “Konvikt,” a theological seminary of Reformed 
students, in Halle. They are the next that have asked me in 
particular to bring their sincere and hearty congratulations 
and wishes to you. 

You see from all this, that your arrangement for a new 
anniversary of the Catechism has excited the greatest sympathy 
in Germany. And now, do we not have cause for all this cele- 
bration? I am not thinking at this moment of the excellent 
qualities of the Heidelberg Catechism, about which you have 
heard and will hear many excellent words; but I think of the 
great mass of true labor which has been dedicated to this small 
book during the centuries. It has been translated into a large 
number of languages, and numerous editions have been pre- 
pared by the different generations for the use of the youth. 
Then, it has also appeared in lessons and sermons, the number 
of which and their power and warmth is immeasurable. Its 
questions have been interpreted and impressed on the minds of 
the people. Out of the abundance of all this work in the 
past, only poor remnants have been preserved. Never- | 
theless the abundance of this old literature of Catechism 
expositions, sermons and other writings on the Catechism, 
which we yet possess as a sign of the great zeal of past ages and 
love for our little book, is very striking. A Lutheran professor 
in Jena, Koecher, who made his researches in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, enumerated more than a thousand 
different works on our Catechism which he had known at 
his time. 

This old literature, if we read it with the right interest, gives a 
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us often a vivid picture of the love and care with which our 
forefathers clung to our Catechism. Ursinus, one of its authors, 
had by nature a very sad and melancholy mind. The College 
of Wisdom (Sapieur kolleg), in which he taught to eighty 
students his Bible, his catechism and his dogmatics, and took 
care of their bodies as well as of their souls, he usually called 
his “treadmill.” But from this treadmill came forth the well- 
known interpretations of the Catechism which, translated in 
the Dutch language by Festus Hommius, became the manual 
and rule in the Netherlands for the preaching and teaching of 
the generations in the great war of independence against Spain. 
In the Reformed Church of the Netherlands the Catechism 
found its second home. The greatest theologians took an active 
part in the catechetical instruction of the youth. We have 
copies of the lessons which Voetius, the leader of the orthodox 
and Puritan party after the synod of Dort, gave to the boys and 
girls. At the present time, the well-known Abraham Kuyper 
esteemed these lessons worthy of being republished. At the 
time that Voetius lived, his mere liberal adversary Cocceius, 
the Biblicist, later the theologian of the pietists, also wrote his 
exposition of the Heidelberg Catechism, however, in a very 
different method from Voetius. His disciple in Germany was 
Frederick Adolph Lampe, preacher and professor in Bremen, 
a very earnest and godly man. His peculiarity was to discern 
different psychological stages and degrees in man’s salvation, 
conversion and sanctification. He arranged in his sermons 
distinct passages for each class of his hearers, and it was the 
custom that the advanced stood up from their seats, when the 
sermon turned to themselves. For these psychological degrees 
in the religious position of the people Lampe arranged also the 
questions of the Catechism. In spite of this singularity, his 
book entitled The Milk of Truth, was very much read and 
imitated ; and even to-day we find in this book, Milk of Truth, 
many good remarks and ideas for teaching the Catechism. 
These few examples show that the Heidelberg Catechism was 

able to nourish centuries and to attract different theologies, 
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different religious peculiarities. It survived even the age of 
the Deists and the Rationalists, and although being abolished 
for a time in most countries, it was restored about the middle 
of the nineteenth century into many of our congregations. 
Even in the last fifty years the Catechism has had a history— 
a history in one relation more fruitful than that of the pre- 
ceding centuries. Think of the results which the scientific 
researches have brought forth! Call to mind the names of 
Nevin and Schaff, of Sudhoff and Wolters, of Kluckhohn and 
Doedes and Gooszen! The interest of these men lay chiefly in 
the field of historical research. It is owing to their manifold 
efforts that we to-day know better than ever, with the excep- 
tion of the first generation containing its authors, the history 
of the origin of our Catechism and its original meaning. And 
lately, books have been published which give a religious and 
dogmatical explanation of the Catechism and its adaptability 
to the needs and ideas of our age. Kuyper’s Evoto Dordra- 
ceno, which in four large volumes discuss fully every question, 
is a standard work and a mine for Reformed preachers and 
teachers. After the commentary by Ursinus himself, the rich 
literature on the Catechism is not rich in books at all com- 
parable with such a work as Kuyper’s Evoto Dordraceno. 

All the old and new books I have named are splendid 
signs of the vitality of our Catechism. But you ask: can we 
say anything about the fruits which are produced by all these 
labors in catechetical instruction during the centuries? That 
is a hard question; nevertheless exciting and challenging an 
answer. The instruction in the Catechism is only a part of the 
whole system of the churchly education of people. To know 
the effect of this whole system is a very difficult task; it seems 
to be impossible to indicate the part which is produced by the 
Catechism. Thus, for instance, there is no doubt that the 
character of the Hollanders would have been something else, 
if they had not been going through the school of our Catechism. 
One might perhaps note certain features of their character and 
find their origin in the Catechism. But such an effort would 
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have doubtful results. But this fact is certainly worthy of 
notice. The great period of Dutch history, when in that 
republic, delivered from Spain, commerce, wealth, art, science 
and political power took such a tremendous rise, was also the 
age in which the most prominent men of the nation dedicated 
the most zealous care to the Catechism. Other important facts 
can be added. And I might also state this significant contrast, 
viz., in the Palatinate and in the Prussian Provinces of the 
Rhine, the evangelical faith could not be extirpated even by the 
heaviest persecutions, while, on the other hand, under the 
same conditions, the Lutherans in Austria and old Bavaria 
soon entirely disappeared. The devotion of the Reformed 
Church “under the cross” to its faith was owing to many 
causes. But their faith depended particularly upon their 
Catechism so greatly cared for by them. At the present time 
we can mention at least a negative example of the lasting 
influence of the Heidelberg Catechism. We have to-day in 
many places of Germany, and especially in old seats of the 
Reformed Church, such as Bremen, the Rhine region and 
Westphalia, Baden and so forth, the greatest struggles between 
a pietistic orthodoxy and an exceeding outspoken rationalism. 
On the other hand, the Lutheran countries did not have so 
many strifes. This fact may have several causes. One cause I 
see in the different use of the Lutheran and Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. The former is used by the Lutherans up to the present 
time, as a whole, equally in school and Church, the latter was 
in many times replaced by union catechisms, or its instruction 
softened by subjectivism. The result of this was a decompo- 
sition, a dissolving of sound Biblical doctrine and implacable 
party strife, which has torn up the life of the Church. 

- After all these results in the past, we are glad that this 
blessed booklet is until now our own. But what shall be its 
future? Fifty years ago, the times were very favorable for a 
Catechism jubilee. At that time, a religious revival in all the 
evangelical Churches had broken the power of the older 
Rationalism. The latter had been replaced by a new theology, 
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based upon the confessions of the Reformation and upon their 
understanding of the Scriptures. Under these circumstances 
it was easy to have a celebration of the Catechism, the pearl of 
our Reformed Church. To-day conditions are very different. 
In many places, the orthodox theology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury finds itself hard pressed and must stand upon the defen- 
sive. Can our Catechism hold its own among the movements 
of our age, among the new points of view which have. come 
into being ? 

We are not inclined to put the doubts lightly aside. In 
every case we Reformed cannot wholly renounce our Catechism 
unless we renounce ourselves. For this little book of instruc- 
tion for children has come to be the nearly unique confession 
of faith for the Reformed Churches on the continent of Europe 
and in the United States of America. For the German Re- 
formed it is central, because upon it hangs the fate of the 
Reformed principle as a whole. Our Reformed Church in 
Germany has never had any great reformer, except Bucer. 
It has produced no warriors and statesmen like Coligny and 
William of Orange, the deliverer of the Netherlands; no origi- 
nal, religious character, like Cromwell. It has exerted no such 
wide political and economical influence as the Huguenots, the 
Dutch men, and above all, the Pilgrim fathers. Its one great 
production is the Heidelberg Catechism, and upon this little 
book, as has been said, depends its very existence. So also, 
should not our confession of faith be just as important for the . 
Reformed Church in the United States ? 

If we will retain the Heidelberg Catechism as a confession 
of our Church, we must attempt, as in former times, to impress 
it upon the hearts of our people. A confession of faith, only 
for theologians, not known, used, loved by the youth and elders 
in the congregation, is not an actual confession, and must soon 
wholly disappear. Therefore, in Germany, we use every effort 
to retain our Catechism as a school-book and as a house-book. 
We modernize the old language of the Catechism, we abbre- 
viate it, leaving out many less important questions, we. give 
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additions on the Bible, missions, Church history and so forth. 
At this time, I cannot show either all the difficulties of our 
task, or the means for surmounting the difficulties. But I 
deny that it is impossible to retain our present generation in 
real familiarity with the old book. In my opinion, that is im- 
possible only, if the Gospel of the Reformation of the Gospel 
of St. Paul is no longer suitable for our age. For this purpose 
only love and labor, much love and labor, in house, school and 
Church are needed to-day as in the older time. 

I hope that this love and labor for the Catechism will be 
noticeably increased through this anniversary, in Germany, 
the Netherlands and here in America. In this confidence, I 
wish that God may richly bless the Reformed Church of the 
United States and its Catechism, that both may flourish and 
prosper, that the Reformed Church and the Heidelberg 
Catechism may see in this country many future hundred-year 
anniversaries ! 


HALLE, GERMANY. 
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IV. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
OF THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. 


A. LANG, 


The question which occupies us to-day is not of merely his- 
torical value, but our present condition depends largely upon 
the right answer to it. This little book of instruction for 
children has come to be the confession of faith for the Re- 
formed Churches on the Continent of Europe and in the United 
States of America. For the German Reformed it is central, 
because upon it hangs the fate of the Reformed principles as a 
whole. 

Such considerations justify us in turning our attention for 
a moment to the question as to what the Catechism meant to 
its authors and the age in which it originated. 


I. 


For a scientific judgment concerning the original spirit of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, a great mass of historical material 
ought to be taken into consideration. We ought to place our- 
selves, in imagination, in the stirring days of the sixteenth 
century. We ought to make the pious patron of the Catechism, 
the Elector Frederick together with its authors, Ursinus and 
Olevianus, and the entire group who worked upon it, live again 
before our eyes. The entire historical situation, in which it 
took its rise, should be present to our minds. More, we ought 
to have a distinct conception of the course of the Reformation 
from Luther to Calvin, to Bullinger and to Baron Lasky. But 
have no fear. I have no intention of burdening you with a 
mass of information, much of which you already know. I 
shall but seek to call to mind the most important events. 
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First of all, I desire to make a remark as to method. The 
only way to gain an understanding of the meaning which its 
authors wished to express in our Catechism, is to study it in 
the light of the earlier catechetical literature. This method of 
research has been followed first of all by Gooszen and then 
by myself. ' 

About the year fifteen hundred and sixty three, the Swiss 
Reformation was still outwardly weak. But it had many a 
hero of the faith and numerous groups full of earnest piety and 
evangelical teaching. These groups differed in details and each 
had its peculiar catechisms. (1) There were the Strassburg 
books of instruction, before all those of Martin Bucer, simple 
and devotional. (2) There were the Zurich Catechisms from 
Leo Jud, warm and having the true evangelical spirit, 
Zwinglian and yet not exclusively dependent upon Zwingli. 
(3) Then there were masterpieces from Calvin’s pen, crystal- 
clear in its thought and forming a first attempt at a compre- 
hensive statement of the entire system. (4) There followed 
the four Laskian Catechisms which marked a step in advance 
formally. They contained real catechism questions, full of 
life and power, and were characterized by the attention which 
they gave to the needs of the congregational life. (5) Lastly 
there was Bullinger’s book of instruction for the advanced 
pupils of the Latin schools, lacking inner unity, and marked 
by its decisive stand against Rome. 

All these far too little known books, along with the later 
great productions of England and Scotland, ought to be 
gathered together in a “Corpus Catecheticum Ecclesie 
Reformate,” a Collection of Catechisms of the Reformed 
Church. They show us with what energy our fathers worked 
upon the task of education. Even the greatest among them, 
just as in the case of Luther, did not think it beneath their 
dignity to offer their best. Further, the Catechisms which they 
created, each of them good in its way but none of them ideal, 
are calculated to teach an important lesson to the present age. 
They show how difficult it is to write a handbook, able to take 
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root in a Christian nation and qualified, not only to meet the 
needs of the present, but to nourish the faith through the cen- 
turies. In present-day Germany, subjectivism has gone so far 
that many pastors, to a certain extent, it is true, forced thereto 
by the unsystematic character of Luther’s catechism, are in the 
habit of remaking their catechisms to suit themselves. They 
set about their task without considering that such composition 
is not everybody’s work, that not even every age and generation 
is called to such a task. 

The young authors of the Heidelberg Catechism gathered 
their material, with care and energy, from the older catechisms. 
The thorough-going character of their work is shown in the 
differences between Ursinus’s two earlier catechisms and be- 
tween these and the final recension from the hand of Olevianus. 
Therefore it seems to me that it is settled, that the relation 
between the Heidelberg Catechism and its sources must be our 
guide in interpreting its religious character. Over and over 
again attention is called to this or that feature which bears a 
certain resemblance to, for instance, Luther’s or Melanchthon’s 
thought. From these, far-reaching conclusions are then drawn. 
As a matter of fact, such resemblances ought to come under 
consideration only when the features referred to do not appear 
in the older catechisms. If these features actually do occur in 
the sources, they must be interpreted in the light of these 
sources, and not in that of Luther’s or Melanchthon’s own 
thought. 

If this method be followed, there is, in my opinion, no doubt 
that Calvinism is the spiritual and religious soil in which our 
Catechism has taken root. A weighty and striking proof of 
this is to be found in Ursinus’s first draft, the Summa Theo- 
logie (Ursinus’s Larger Catechism). This little book, with 
its three hundred and twenty-three questions had as its pr.n- 
cipal source the Genevan Catechism. The articles upon justi- 
fication, the Church, the Sacraments and Church discipline, all 
breathe the spirit of Calvin. Sometimes Ursinus goes back 
from the Genevan Catechism to Calvin’s Institutes themselves. 
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Thus he follows the Institutes in teaching the double pre- 
destination and placing it in the same position, while the 
Genevan Catechism mentions it only by the way. Even the 
peculiar introduction and the general plan of Ursinus’ Larger 
Catechism, which at first sight seem to differ from Calvin, are 
found, on closer study, to be based upon his thoughts and 
principles. 

This close relation to Calvin remained unaltered in Ursinus’ 
second catechism (catechesis minor) and in the final German 
recension which produced the Heidelberg. Nowhere is there a 
really -fundamental theological departure from the Larger 
Catechism and its Calvinism. Now we can see how incorrect 
it is to talk of the Melanchthonian character of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and thus to attempt to distinguish it from Calvin’s 
religious and theological system. Naturally enough, Ursinus 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon, adopted certain of his 
master’s definitions and formule. But the Calvinistic ground- 
character was not thereby modified in the Larger Catechism, 
and in the Heidelberg Catechism even these formule have dis- 
appeard. Equally false is it when Gooszen names Bullinger, 
Zwingli’s successor, as the source of the Heidelberg Catechism. 


II. 

That the character of the Catechism is unquestionably 
Calvinistic can be abundantly proved even from the book itself, 
without reference to the earlier drafts and the older Catechisms. 
Take, for instance, the statement of the certainty of salvation 
What child-like trust in a loving father and a divine providence 
speaks in the warm personal “1” and “we,” which we find in 
so many questions! “My only comfort in life and death, I 
am not my own, but belong to my Savior; not only to others, 
but to me also, forgiveness of sins is given; what benefit do we 
receive from the resurrection of Christ, we are now raised up 
to a new life, ete.” But this is not all. There speaks also in the 
answers the absolute assurance of men who are conscious that, 
through faith, they have become “members of Christ’ (Ques- 
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tion 32), who feel themselves “ righteous before God” (Q. 60), 
and know that the Lord “shall take me, with all His chosen 
ones, to Himself, into heavenly joy and glory” (Q. 52, 58). 
They are assured that “the Holy Spirit will abide with me 
forever” (Q. 53); “I am, and forever shall remain, a living 
member of the chosen communion of the Son of God” (Q. 54). 
This is the certainty of the elect, even if the doctrine of elec- 
tion is not itself formulated. What a contrast this forms to 
the Lutheran type of religious thinking! Luther was ever con- 
vinced of the possibility that the state of salvation could be 
lost; and that gives a different tone to his catechisms. In his 
great catechism we read on the sixth petition: “ Although we 
have been forgiven and have become pure from every trace 
of sin, yet our condition is such, that, whereas to-day we stand, 
to-morrow we may fall.” 

Alongside of the sections on assurance of salvation ought to 
be mentioned the masterly exposition of justification and sanc- 
tification. These fundamental evangelical doctrines, weighty 
both for theory and practice, are also rooted in Calvinism. 
Calvin worked out the connection between the forgiveness of 
sins and the new birth to a religious and moral life by means of 
the conception of our “being grafted in Christ.” In this he 
is closely followed by the Heidelberg Catechism. It says, for 
example, that by true faith we are ingrafted or incorporated 
into Christ (Q. 20). Our one comfort in life and death is 
that we belong to Christ (Q. 1). We are called Christians, 
“because by faith I am a member of Christ” (Q. 32). The 
benefit which we receive in baptism is “to be renewed by the 
Holy Ghost, and sanctified to be members of Christ” (Q. 70) ; 
similarly in the Lord’s Supper, “by the Holy Ghost we are 
ingrafted into Christ” (Q. 80, cf. Q. 76). Ingrafting in 
Christ carries with it freeing from guilt and punishment and 
also salvation from the state of subjection to sin. The former, 
because “the perfect satisfaction, righteousness and holiness of 
Christ is granted to me.” The latter, because “it is impossible 
that those who are implanted into Christ by true faith, should 
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not bring forth fruits of thankfulness” (Q. 64, cf. 86). Upon 
this foundation, the third part of the Catechism can, without 
in any way infringing upon evangelical freedom, insist upon 
practical Christianity, upon a holy manner of life in earnest 
obedience and prayer as a moral duty demanded by God. 

There is nothing in the Heidelberg Catechism greater than 
its doctrine of salvation. With all the stress which it lays upon 
the necessity of conversion, it avoids quietism and moral lax- 
ness, as well as dead legalism, or methodistical anxiety. The 
authors of the Catechism learned this doctrine of salvation in 
Calvin’s school. This conception Luther, although the creator 
of the Reformation, had not clearly expressed, at least not in all 
passages; Melanchthon had lost it more and more, as time 
went by. Calvin alone, and with him the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, truly preserved the Reformation conception of salva- 
tion.* Both of them, without denying growth in Christian 
living, insist upon the fulness and completeness of the char- 
acter of the believer. This gives him his joy and a conscious- 
ness of power, which can overcome the world. The Christian, 
comforted and free in God, by reason of his Savior’s work of 
reconciliation, separated from the ungodly world, independent 
of Church and priesthood, with soul and body dedicated to 
the service of his Master and his brother—this is the type of 
Christian character peculiar to Reformed Protestantism. This 
character is theologically most clearly described by Calvin; 
the best religious interpretation is to be found in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. 

From this great central truth onward, the spirit of Calvin 
permeates the entire doctrinal structure of the Catechism. 
Take, for instance, the sections on the Church. According to 
Question 54 it is a saving institution, which her “Head and 
King, the Son of God, by his Spirit and word, gathers, defends 
and preserves” (cf. Q. 31, 46-52). But it is also “a chosen 
communion,” which from the beginning of the world was 


1¥For a fuller treatment see my two lectures: ‘‘Zwei Calvin Vortriige,’’ 
Giitersloh, 1911, p. 19 ff. 
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intended to include the entire human creation, and in which 
“believers, all and every one, as members of Christ, have 
part in Him and in all His treasures and gifts” (Q. 55). 
Thus the conceptions of the Church as an institution and as a 
brotherhood are harmoniously united. It is at once a crea- 
tion of Christ and the Holy Spirit, and a social union of the 
faithful. The community is characterized as a society, in 
which “each one must feel himself bound to use his gifts, 
readily and cheerfully, for the advantage and welfare of other 
members” (Q. 55). Further the Church is a community for 
the correction and the care of souls, whose final office is the 
exclusion of those whom its warnings have failed to move 
(Q. 83-85). These brief utterances do not form a systematic 
exposition of Presbyterianism, but they express the ground 
principles of Calvin’s conception of the Church eternal, and 
these ground principles are capable of adaptation to the pecul- 
iar needs of communities living under the most varied forms 
of Church government. 

Our judgment of the Catechism’s doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments cannot be so favorable. Here the authors were afraid 
of offending Lutherans in the German Empire. Zwingli’s 
valuable conception, that the Sacraments are symbols of con- 
fession, by means of which the community declares its faith 
before God and men—this conception which appears in 
Ursinus’ two previous Catechisms is left out of our Catechism. 
That which is praiseworthy in its doctrine of the Sacraments— 
its clear exposition of the divine gift of grace in the symbols— 
this is again due to the influence of the Genevan reformer. 


III. 


In its characteristic features, the Heidelberg Catechism is 
not Lutheran, nor Melanchthonian, nor Zwinglian, nor Bull- 
ingerian, nor Bucerian, but Calvinistic. But it is not merely 
Calvinistic. There is a certain flavor which is all its own. 
All scholars who are capable of expressing a judgment are 
agreed upon this point, that Calvinism and the Heidelberg 
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Catechism do not exactly coincide, in spite of every affinity. 
Where however are the fine lines of demarcation to be sought ? 
A number of answers have been given. However our more 
exact knowledge of the historical development of the Catechism 
and its sources enables us to perceive that such of these answers 
as are not wholly false must be modified. Take for instance 
Ebrard’s and Gooszen’s theory that whereas Calvin was inter- 
ested intellectually and speculatively, the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism represents an anthropological-soteriological or biblical- 
soteriological conception. This view is at once recognized as 
false and unjust to Calvin by anyone who has studied the 
Genevan reformer, even to a limited extent. 

The view just considered has been modified by Professor 
Karl Miiller of Erlangen. He declares that, whereas Calvin’s 
system is theocentric, the Heidelberg Catechism is anthro- 
pocentric or Christocentric.2 Just what is meant by “ theo- 
centric” can be understood by considering the chief rival of 
our Catechism in the Reformed world, the Shorter Westminster 
Catechism, justly famous for its clearness and brevity. This 
latter is, beyond doubt, theocentric through and through. Asa 
whole it represents the following simple scheme: God’s gracious 
will, expressed in the “ Eternal Decrees” and in the “ Coven- 
ant of Life and Grace,” together with the corresponding duty 
of obedience to God and energetic use of the “ Means of Grace” 
and of prayer. In this scheme, Christ and the Holy Spirit 
appear merely as instruments for the accomplishment of the 
covenant of life and grace and the decrees. What a contrast 
this is to the Heidelberg Catechism! The latter goes out from 
mankind’s need of comfort. Its contents are sin and grace, 
salvation, justification, sanctification and glorification. It 
describes not the accomplishment of the divine plans, but the 
story of salvation. The difference between the two Catechisms 
can be seen at a glance. But is it pure contrast? Further, 
is the Genevan Catechism also theocentric? And is it to be 
classed, in this respect, with the Shorter Catechism ? 


2See E. F. Karl Miiller, ‘‘Entstehung und Bedeutung des Heid. Kat.’’ 
Reformierte Kirchenzeitung, 1914, No. 3. 
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The latter appears to me to be far from true. I certainly 
do not wish to deny that the Shorter Catechism is filled with 
the spirit of Calvin. But it does not comprehend the whole of 
Calvin, for, if there is one result of modern investigation which 
is assured, it is that Calvinism, like the ellipse, has not one 
but two centers. On the one side, stands the sovereign God, 
who from all eternity chose and rejected, for the working out of 
whose plans everything in church and state and world—yes 
even sin and death—must serve. On the other side, is sinful 
humanity and Christ, who through his work on earth justifies 
and saves. The relation of these two centers to one another 
and their, it must be confessed, not always perfect organic 
combination—these give rise to the wealth of Calvin’s theology. 
Here is its real worth also for our own age. 

Both these Calvinistic points of view are truly represented 
in the Genevan Catechism. God, it is true, furnishes the point 
of departure as well as the general structural principle. But 
the exposition of the Creed, the comprehensive treatment of the 
doctrine of salvation and other sections offer a wealth of mate- 
rial drawn from Christ’s saving work, which is not to be found 
in the Shorter Catechism. Calvin ever interpreted the eternal 
God in terms of Christ,’ and, as a result, the theocentric tend- 
ency of the Genevan Catechism does not cause the Christocen- 
tric feature to be lost sight of. 

The two Calvinistic points of view appear also in the Heidel- 
. berg Catechism. It is true that the Christocentric tendency 
plays the leading role, but the theoceniric principle is also there. 
This is especially true of the third part which contains the 
exposition of the Ten Commandments and of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Here the stress falls upon God’s majesty. He is the Lord who 
shares His honor with none of His creatures—the Being to 
whom we should look up in humble fear and obedient spirit 
(cf. Q. 94-100, 117, 120-122, 125, 128). The real signifi- 
cance of these sections clearly appears only when they are 


3 See one of the very first sentences of the Genevan Catechism: Fiduciae 
in Deo collocandae fundamentum ac principium est, eum in Christo novisse. 
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compared with the corresponding parts of Luther’s Catechisms. 
If nevertheless, again and again, one continues to insist upon 
the anthropocentric and Christocentric character of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, there 1s only a double justification for so 
doing: first, the frequent references to Christ’s work of recon- 
ciliation in His suffering and death and to His precious blood 
which has fully satisfied for all our sins (Q. 1, 12-16, 31, 34, 
37, 40, 42, 43, 56, 61, 66-81). Second, the significant way 
in which ‘the Catechism is divided into three parts. Man’s 
misery, redemption and thankfulness. Under these three head- 
ings the contents are grouped with reference to man’s need 
and his salvation in Christ. Indeed this gives to the Cate- 
chism a devotional tone which has no parallel in Calvin. 

The reference to the threefold division brings us to another 
question. This division which appears first in Ursinus’ 
shorter catechism is due, consciously or unconsciously, to 
Luther’s influence. And the second particularity which we 
found, the emphasis upon Christ’s cross and work of recon- 
ciliation, was a favorite thought, strongly insisted upon and 
often repeated by Olevianus, who was at once a strict Calvinist 
and a German. In view of these facts, it has often been said, 
that the Calvinistic ideas received in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism a German temper, a German drapery. Indeed, that a 
certain German tone is present is undeniable. In the widely 
scattered Churches which owe their origin to Calvin the 
Heidelberg Catechism represents the German spirit. It is a 
German interpretation of Calvinistic Reformed piety. 

This German element, however, must not be exaggerated. 
It explains much; but by no means all. Take, for example, 
that feature which has always been regarded as constituting 
the most marked difference between the Heidelberg Catechism 
and Calvin. I refer to the entire absence from the Catechism 
of an expressed doctrine of election and predestination. It 
was present in the two earlier drafts, but was allowed to drop 
out of the final recension. How did this happen? Does this 
silence indicate a doubt concerning this doctrine, which was 
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central for Calvin? In review of such utterances as Questions 
20, 21, 64, 84, and, above all, Questions 53 and 54, and in 
view of the later utterances of the authors, especially of Ursi- 
nus in his Commentary on the Catechism, we must answer, 
No. In my opinion, the correct answer must be sought in the 
connection of the Heidelberg Catechism with the earlier cate- 
chetical literature. This literature, standing as it did under 
Bucer’s influence, had emphasized more and more the distinc- 
ion between the faith of the community and its theological 
formulation, between religion and theology. The former, as 
distinct from the latter, ought to form the contents of a Cate- 
chism. Hence in the Catechisms of Zurich and Strassburg 
and, to a certain extent, even in the Geneva Catechisms, the 
doctrine of predestination was regarded as a matter for scien- 
tific theology. This explains, why, in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, predestination is presupposed, but not specifically 
taught. 

Here, in my opinion, is the principal factor in the differ- 
ence which exists between the Heidelberg Catechism and 
Calvin. I have no wish to minimize the importance of the 
anthropocentric and Christocentric character of the Catechism 
nor its German setting. I repeat, however, that the weightiest 
factor is, that the authors of our Catechism, standing upon the 
shoulders of their predecessors in the catechetical field, suc- 
ceeded in laying bare the kernel of the Calvinistic system, 
freed from the theological husk, better than did Calvin him- 
self. Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to suppose that the 
Heidelberg Catechism exhausted itself in mere feeling. On 
the contrary, it is marked by practical insight and sound doc- 
trine. Wherever the Catechism has taken root, it has fulfilled 
a threefold office; it was a book of instruction for the young, 
a confession of faith for the community and an introduction 
to theology. These three qualities have been of great impor- 
tance. They have helped to produce a Reformed theology 
without cool and sterile orthodoxy, have prevented theological 
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ignorance on the part of the laity, and have bound all classes 
together in a conscious, practical Christianity.* 

The eternal truths of religion and their theological expres- 
sion never coincide. New generations express the old truths 
in new terms. Hence there may be some who object that even 
the Heidelberg Catechism contains too much sixteenth-century 
theology. However this may be, there is one thing, that must 
be acknowledged: that is, that among all confessions of the 
Reformed Church our Catechism is the purest and simplest 
statement of genuine Calvinistic piety with its exposition of 
the Biblical revelation of salvation. 


IV. 

Conforming to Biblical revelation of salvation—with this I 
touch finally upon that side of the religious and theological 
peculiarity of our Catechism, which was to its fathers by far 
the most important. They founded—like real Protestants— 
its truths not upon the authority of a man, however revered, 
neither on that of Calvin, nor Luther, nor Zwingli. But they 
believed their Catechism to be “sufficiently armed with God’s 
Word,” referring to the numerous passages of Scripture which 
were quoted in the margin of the first editions. Can we at the 
present time share their confidence that the Catechism offers 
to our Church the best exposition of the divine revelation of 
salvation laid down in Holy Scripture? How do we judge 
its Biblical character ? 

The Heidelberg Catechism, as we all know, gives nowhere a 


doctrine concerning the authority and the contents of Holy’ 
Scripture. This is in itself a deficiency, but in view of the - 


present situation I should see in it an advantage. Of course, 
in teaching, this want must be filled by a thorough introduc- 
tion into the history of salvation. But now no theory about 
verbal inspiration and such like prevents such an introduction 
into the understanding of the Bible, as is suitable to the sound 
Biblical research of our days. The Catechism is very well 


4Cf, Karl Miiller, J. ¢, p. 18. 
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in harmony with the deepened historical view of the progress 
of divine revelation which is reached to-day. 

In reference to the contents of Scripture, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, like the whole reformation, represents St. Paul’s 
view of the Gospel. Not only justification, faith as a working 
of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of repentance and conversion, 
but also the most attacked doctrines of the Catechism about 
the complete depravity of the natural man through sin and 
original sin, about the bodily resurrection, the wrath of God 
and reconciliation through the cross and sufferings of the 
Savior, in short, Christology, are covered by the authority of 
St. Paul. Certainly, there are some not unimportant differ- 
ences, but they do not matter so very much, if one looks on the 
whole. In general, the Catechism has succeeded in presenting 
not dry formulas of doctrine, but, like St. Paul’s Gospel 
itself, in describing the salvation of the redeemed sinner in 
Christ with all the reality of personal experience. Of course, 
from this commendation, the construction of the doctrine of the 
twofold nature in Questions twelve to seventeen—acknowl- 
edged to be one of the weakest parts of the Catechism—ought 
perhaps to be excluded. On the other hand Question twenty- 
one about the essence of true faith is a model of Biblical truth 
in its uniting the things pertaining to knowledge and things 
pertaining to the will with the chief stress on sincere confidence. 
This praise is not even weakened by the following question 
which leads on to the explanation of the Apostles’ Creed. For 
if it says there: “ What is it necessary for a Christian to be- 
lieve? All that is promised us in the Gospel ”—this does not 
mean a dead thinking of it as true, but the reception of the 
promises of the Gospel by head and heart. Again, if the Cate- 
chism speaks so often of the payment of the guilt of sin through 
the sacrifice of Christ, this does not mean the satisfaction- 
theory of Anselm, but rather St. Paul’s religious message of 
the Crucified One who became sin for us, so that we might 
become in Him the righteousness before God. Thus I might 
mention much more. But what I have just said suffices to 
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show that he who rejects the Heidelberg Catechism account of 
the above mentioned doctrines, must at the same time expel St. 
Paul from the Church. 

But one can hear to-day on many sides, that the Reforma- 
tion and also the Heidelberg Catechism are in any case put in 
the wrong through the newer knowledge of the essential differ- 
ence between the Gospel of St. Paul and the Gospel of the ori- 
ginal Jesus of Nazareth. St. Paul, it is said, has falsified this 
genuine Christianity of Christ, the real historical picture of 
Jesus with its simple human features, through his preaching 
about the Crucified and Risen Son of God. Of course, I 
cannot here with a few words settle this weighty question 
which goes to the root of our whole Evangelical Christianity. 
But I must say this much: Whatever one may think about the 
relation between Jesus and St. Paul, in no case can one con- 
struct a fundamental difference between the two without a 
difficult critical operation. The Gospels, as they are before us 
now, the Synoptists as well as John, are by no means favorable 
to the thesis that St. Paul does not teach the original Gospel of 
Christ. One always speaks of “overpaintings” which have 
to be extinguished first, in order that the golden ground of the 
original picture of Jesus may shine forth. But in reference 
to these critical operations not even a remote agreement has 
been reached hitherto. On the contrary, in the scientific re+ 
searches a varied collection of opinions reveals itself from the 
total denial of the very existence of Jesus to the most conserva- 
tive attitude to our problems. But now, how should a Cate- 
chism, a book for the people, a book of confession for the 
Church, venture on such shaky ground? Why should it for 
this sake surrender St. Paul’s view of salvation, the faith of 
the Reformers that made Protestantism great ? 

Yet admitting that the ground principles of the Catechism, 
St. Paul’s view of the Gospel, have not nearly been shaken to 
such an extent as to make a rebuilding necessary or even pos- 
sible—one may pretend all the more plausibly that a number 
of aspects of Biblical salvation truth, especially important for 
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the present time, have not been brought out sufficiently in the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Above all, it is said, the great thought 
of Jesus about the Kingdom of God has been valued too little. 
The Catechism, too individualistic and other worldly, is only 
concerned about the salvation of the individual soul, but for- 
gets the social demands of the Gospel. In opposition to this 
I should like to remark, that a book as ancient as the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, is, of course, not cut to the constantly chang- 
ing wants of the time. At all times, therefore, in the exposi- 
tion and application of the Catechism, certain sides of its doc- 
trine have been pointed out more strongly, and others have 
been allowed to stand back. So in our days in connection 
with Questions fifty-four (“out of the whole human race”’), or 
going back to the command for baptism, the mission to the 
heathen must be considered more specially. Not less with Ques- 
tion thirty-two (“with free conscience fight against sin and 
the Devil in this life”), Question fifty-five (communion of 
saints), and especially with Question one hundred and seven 
(love toward our fellow-men), and Questions one hundred and 
ten and one hundred and eleven (eighth commandment), suff- 
cient occasion is offered to engender a social mind. But as a 
matter of principle the following may be mentioned especially: 
Complaints similar to such as we have heard about the Heidel- 
berg Catechism are being uttered also about the Westminster 
Catechism. And yet the latter was drawn up just at the 
time when Puritanism under Cromwell made the greatest 
attempt known in the whole history of Protestanism, to set up 
the Kingdom of Christ by means of social and civic recon- 
struction. This attempt was made in spite of the seemingly 
unsocial and unpolitical character of the Catechism. The at- 
tempt very soon failed; why? Because England could not 
be changed at short notice into a kingdom of saints. Politics 
and social economy have their own laws; their evolution fol- 
lows their own necessities. Their transformation can only be 
brought about by degrees from within, when the people them- 
selves are transformed. But a Christian must nevertheless 
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not become indifferent to social conditions; one social order 
is certainly more favorable to Christianity than another. But 
the decisive influence comes about less through social and poli- 
tical progress than through strong Christian personalities, who 
take their Christianity wholly seriously also in things eco- 
nomical. The strength of Christianity, and very especially of 
evangelical Christianity, is and remains its individualism, its 
ability to form men who will lead a godly life under all cireum- 
stances. Therefore we would rather see an advantage in the 
Heidelberg Catechism limiting itself to the way of salvation 
and personal Christianity, but standing aloof from politics and 
social economy. In spite of the Kingdom of God idea this 
attitude conforms also to the New Testament. One has only 
to think of Jesus’ rejection of the Messianic political hopes of 
his people, of St. Paul’s attitude in regard to slavery and many 
other things. . 

These remarks can according to their nature give only brief 
directions on the important topics treated therein. However, 
I think, I may sum up thus: The religious and theological 
peculiarity of the Heidelberg Catechism is deeply founded on 
the Bible, even far more decidedly than that of pure Calvin- 
ism. On this fact we may also found our hopes for the future. 
In Germany Calvinism at the present time is being increas- 
ingly valued and appreciated. This appreciation must in the 
end also turn to the German product of the Calvinistic Refor- 
mation in spite of all the modern dislike of every kind of 
Catechism. But we who know the value of our Heidelberg 
Catechism may willingly work at it and for it both theoreti- 
eally and practically. May God to this end richly bless this 
jubilee meeting! 

HALLE, GERMANY. 








V. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HEIDELBERG CATE- 
CHISM ON THE RELIGIOUS AND CHURCH 
LIFE AND PIETY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF BERN. 


W. HADORN. 


The 350th Anniversary of the Heidelberg Catechism has 
given occasion to the origin of various articles and books that 
bear upon the history of this important Catechism, and also 
upon its circulation and use in the Reformed Churches of the 
old and new world. The erudition and researches of promi- 
nent writers—I mention Profs. A. Lange, of Halle; E. F. K. 
Miller, of Erlangen; James I. Good, of Philadelphia—show 
to the Reformed Church what a treasure was given by God 
in this little book. But the history of the influence which this 
Catechism exercised upon the growing generations of the Re- 
formed Church in the different centuries cannot very easily 
be written because of the lack of the right kind of material. 
This became very clear to me as I endeavored to gather the 
material for only a comparatively small territory of the Re- 
formed Church, so that I might answer the seemingly impor- 
tant question, “ What influence has the Heidelberg Catechism 
exercised upon the religious life and thought of the people” ? 
There can be no doubt as to the existence of such influence, 
just as we recognize the influence of the Holy Scriptures, for 
the Heidelberg Catechism has been one of the most widely 
circulated and used books for centuries. In the pastoral work 

1A paper by the Rev. Prof. W. Hadorn, D.D., pastor at the Reformed 
Cathedral in Bern, Switzerland. It was translated from the German by 
the Rev. B. S. Stern, D.D., and read before the General Synod of the Re- 


formed Church in the United States, at Lancaster, Pa., on the 13th of 
May, 1914. 
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in various rural and city congregations I could notice the in- 
fluence of this book, especially in the case of the older genera- 
tions that had been instructed according to the Heidelberg 
Catechism. The younger generation, apparently, does not 
know the Heidelberg at all, or only from hearsay, since it has 
fallen into disuse in many of our congregations for reasons 
which cannot be enlarged upon in this paper. We may regret 
this; nevertheless, it is true. I am all the more anxious to 
show what this influence is ere this last Heidelberg generation 
shall pass away and I am fully aware of the difficulties which 
present themselves in the endeavor to present this matter. 
Who can venture to assert that certain forms of religious life 
and experiences of faith and loyalty are the result of instruc- 
tion given along the lines of the Heidelberg Catechism? To 
ask the question would almost seem like giving up all claim of 
being able to present the proof. For this reason I must beg 
the readers not to expect too much but to consider the following 
statements as an attempt which might be taken up by some 
more competent person with a prospect of greater success. 

May I be permitted, in the first place, to present some facts 
with reference to the introduction of the Heidelberg, or Palati- 
nate Catechism in Switzerland, especially in the Canton of 
Bern. The Heidelberg Catechism, which has become more of 
a bond of religious life for the Reformed people of Switzer- 
land than any other confession of faith, can be traced back 
to the beginning of the 17th century in Switzerland. The 
various cantonal churches had their own Catechisms and were 
not inclined to give them up readily. The introduction of the 
Heidelberg Catechism was due, in the first place, to its own 
superiority and adaptability so that the clergymen began to 
use it along with the officially recognized Catechisms. And 
after it was once in use, although not officially introduced, it 
grew in favor until it finally took first rank. 

Frickert? says concerning this: “As to the time when the 
Palatinate Catechism was introduced in the churches and 


2 Beitraege zur Geschichte der Kirche in ehemaligen Kanton Bern—1846, 
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schools of the Canton Bern, there seems to be as much un- 
certainty in Bern itself as there is concerning the introduction 
of the Lobwasser Psalms, which became known about the same 
time as the Heidelberg Catechism. This uncertainty may be 
due to the fact that this Catechism was not introduced by any 
act of the cantonal government but quietly came into use with 
the tacit consent of the civil and church courts.” 

The earliest date which we have for the use of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism in Bern is 1616. In this year the court of the 
small Council of Bern issued a school order for the city and 
Canton of Bern in which the use of the Heidelberg Catechism 
was definitely enjoined. In the lowest class the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer were to be taught; in the second the institution 
of the Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; in the third class 
the first part of the Heidelberg, and in the following the whole 
of the Catechism was to be committed to memory. It is true 
this did not refer so much to the village schools, but chiefly to 
the Academy of Bern called the “ High School,” and the so- 
called literary or Latin schools in Bern and in other cities of 
the Canton (Frickert). 

Consequently, the Heidelberg Catechism was in use in the 
Bernese country when the Synod of Dort declared it to be the 
recognized book of the Reformed Churches. This action, 
naturally, aided very much in the circulation of this Catechism 
and also the fact that many of the well known theologians, 
after completing their course in the Academy of Bern, attended 
the University at Heidelberg. About this time, too, various 
efforts were made to establish rural schools, into which 
the Heidelberg was introduced as the religious school-book. 
In the year 1622 Prof. Nicholas Haenzi, professor of Greek 
in Bern, published a Heidelberg Catechism in Latin with pas- 
sages of Scripture, which was to serve for the preparation of 
the teachers. 

Nevertheless, the small Bern Catechism continued to be 
used. In fact both Catechisms were in use and it was decreed 
that they should be committed to memory. The Bern Cate- 
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chism was the shorter and smaller. The Palatinate Catechism, 
on the other hand, submitted the Reformed doctrine in accept- 
able form. 

In the editions issued by the Bern gevernment an addition to 
the 27th question was made as follows: “God is in no wise the 
cause of sin,” the desire being to avoid any statement that 
might appear to weaken the thought of God’s loving provi- 
dence. With this slight change the Catechism was officially 
introduced in the German and also the French parts of the 
Canton. 

In connection with the history of the Heidelberg Catechism 
it is also of interest to know that in 1619 a third and still 
shorter Catechism was issued, the title being: “Short Chris- 
tian Instruction in God’s Word intended for parents who de- 
sire to have their children baptized, for sponsors, communi- 
cants, ete.” In this shorter Catechism the 80th question of the 
Heidelberg was used verbatim. In some of the schools the 
three Catechisms could be found bound up in one volume. 
Later on (1702-1748) we hear of two only, the small Bern 
and the Palatinate Catechisms. The order of worship of this 
latter date contains the instruction: “In the instruction of the 
children no other books shall be used in our churches than those 
which have been adopted, namely, the Bern and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism.” 

The standing which the Heidelberg Catechism obtained ex- 
plains the fact that not only learned commentaries but also 
popular explanations appeared. I mention the following com- 
mentaries by Bernese writers besides the one by Prof. Haenzi 
referred to above: 

Prof. R. Rudolph—Dekan in Bern (1697), Latin. 

Joh, Altmann—Professor in Bern (1711). 

Joh. Ganting—Exzplanation of the Heidelberg Catechism, 

Bern (1794). 

Pastor Jacob Schweitzer—Bern (1815) (2 volumes). ° 

Pastor Wittenbach—Fxplanation of the Heidelberg. 

David Mueslin—Associate Pastor of the Cathedral—Bern. 

Samuel Ziegler—Heidelberg Catechism, Bern (1827). 
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F. F. Zyro—Professor in Bern (1848). 

It is well known what the Heidelberg Catechism teaches with 
reference to ex-communication, as the 85th question and 
answer speaks of those who have been repeatedly warned, ete. 
Nevertheless, the church of Bern never introduced ex-com- 
munication. This particular passage of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was never questioned but it was never carried out in 
practice and nothing was said about this strong contradiction. 
In his explanation Zyro says: “This,” namely the ex-com- 
munication, “has often been attempted, but these efforts were 
of short duration because of many difficulties. In sma!l com- 
panies it might be carried out, but not easily in a general way 
except in unusual cases.” However, it was attempted by 
various church-courts in the seventeenth century, as Frickert 
shows, and certain persons were suspended from the Lord’s 
Supper according to the 85th question and answer until they 
showed a real amendment of their life. Some rigorous pastors 
refused the privilege of participating in the Lord’s Supper to 
some offending members of their flocks. This gave occasion 
to long and continued case of discipline. A certain class 
wanted to introduce ex-communication in 1645, but without 
success. 

And now a few words as to the use of the Catechism. The 
Children’s Services that came into use after the Synod of 
Dort were intended to make the children acquainted with the 
Bible, the Song-Book and the Catechism. Being conducted 
during the summer at first, there soon followed services in the 
winter season also. The mandate, dated May 15, 1664, makes 
these services obligatory. The school teachers thus had the 
opportunity of instructing the children on Sunday also. From 
the middle of March until the end of October the pastor would 
conduct the Children’s Service. The Catechism was used for 
fundamental instruction by both. 

We notice that in all these regulations the government en- 
deavored earnestly and faithfully to introduce the Catechism. 
This effort was successful, too, so that it became a part of the 
very life of the people. 
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And now as to the influence of the Catechism upon the piety 
and the religious life and thought of the Bernese people. Bas- 
ing the assertion upon our own experience and competent wit- 
nesses, we claim that it was a very great influence. The fact 
that a whole people had been studying and learning the Heidel- 
berg Catechism by heart during two centuries and thereby were 
led into the religious truth of Christianity, not only in the 
church instruction but also in the school, speaks for itself. 
The catechumens were expected to be able to recite the ques- 
tions and answers, otherwise they were not permitted to be 
confirmed. And as that which is memorized in early life 
remains in the memory the longest, so the contents of the 
Heidelberg Catechism really became the foundation of the 
religious conceptions and also of the piety of our people. No 
other Reformed symbol has ever brought about such results. 
These symbols were theological, which were seldom, if ever, 
read in the churches. The Heidelberg was a People’s Symbol 
which was received in the most beautiful and important time 
of life—in youth. Its truths were not apprehended by all to 
the same extent, by many only externally; nevertheless, by 
thousands with blessing and permanent profit. 

The Bernese theological professor, Frederick Zyro (1802- 
1874), in 1848 wrote in the introduction to his Hand-book to 
the Heidelberg Catechism (page 9) that “he had learned this 
Catechism by heart many times during his school years, and 
in the ten years of his pastoral work had explained it over and 
over, and in the twenty-six semesters in which he had been 
teaching he had used it in the catechetical instruction of the 
students and also in special lectures for the theological stu- 
dents.” In this testimony the statement that he had memorized 
the Catechism in his school-years a number of times is of spe- 
cial interest. It gives us an idea as to the thoroughness with 
which the Heidelberg Catechism was taught. Prof. Zyro was 
not the only one who could say that it contained his confession 
of faith. And if he does admit that some things in the Cate- 
chism do not seem so important for our day and generation 
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as they were 300 years ago, and some things might be changed 
or amended, yet he confesses that this Catechism contains his 
confession of faith and that its value lies in its clearness and 
conciseness. That is but one testimony of many. 

We may also call attention to the fact that the Heidelberg 
Catechism in its peculiar diction corresponds with the char- 
acter of the Bernese people in a marked manner. A certain 
Hexameter, whose author and origin is unknown, expresses 
this congeniality very nicely in the words: “Gens Ursina tenax 
semper Ursini libelli.” The question might be asked : “ Wherein 
does this congeniality consist?’ I call attention to the fact. 
It is well known that the Heidelberg Catechism puts the doc- 
trine of pre-destination in the background, for practical and 
other reasons. The book thus, whilst very positive as to con- 
fession, is also very conciliatory. In the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper it is very apparent that there was an earnest desire to 
bridge over the various differences and the explanation of the 
dogmatic problems, in general, is more ethical than meta- 
physical. In all of these features it met a real need of the 
Bernese people. It would take up too much space to endeavor 
to show that at Calvin’s time, the people of Bern were not 
inclined to busy themselves with the subtle differences as to 
election and instructed their representatives to the Synod of 
Dort accordingly. It is not surprising, therefore, that a Cate- 
chism that took this position should be very welcome to the 
Bernese people, especially because of its peculiar tendency and 
its very practical contents. The religious life of the Bernese 
people has always seemed to be of a practical nature. Bern 
has not produced a single prominent systematic theologian. 
Since the Heidelberg Catechism was more than a mere text- 
book, as it was a devotional book written in beautiful style and 
inspiring in its confession of faith, it was but natural that these 
people should see in it that which might be called flesh of their 
flesh and spirit of their spirit and, therefore, learn to love it. 

Its practical style, noticeable especially in the more diff- 
cult questions—for instance the 35th—made it quite possible 
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for the Heidelberg Catechism to be used by laymen, especially 
school teachers in the Sunday Children’s Service, and in the 
school. Naturally, a great deal depended on the ability of the 
teacher. In the circles of the so-called Heimberger Brethren 
(eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was used as the foundation of their utterances in their 
village meetings. As all of the hearers had learned the ques- 
tions by heart in school, they were familiar with the matter 
and the answers would form the text of the catechizer. So far 
as I know, at the present time there are no more such Sunday 
Children’s Services conducted by teachers. In the gatherings 
of the “Christian Fellowship Circles” the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism has been crowded out. I had the good fortune of hearing 
their teacher, Mr. Christian Schwarz, who is one of their most 
talented representatives, explain the 20th answer of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism in one of the so-called “ Brother Villages” of 
the Heimberger Brethren and was very much impressed to note 
how the Heidelberg Catechism had influenced the religious life 
of the typical Bernese believers in the “ State Church.” Those 
who have been nourished by the Heidelberg Catechism have had 
the very means by which they were protected against un- 
healthy fanaticism and the like. 

They declared very emphatically that in their devotional 
meetings no other truth should be taught but that which is con- 
tained in the Helvetic Confession of 1566, and in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. These brethren all declared that they would 
not speak about the free will of man or about his being able to 
make himself better of his own accord in these meetings; but 
would endeavor, by the word of God and the symbols of the 
church, to show the seeking souls that above all they must seek 
the Saviour, Jesus Christ. For without Him they could do 
nothing, neither awaken true repentance nor faith, because 
experience teaches that all false doctrines and sects have arisen, 
when people have endeavored to find their salvation or blessed- 
ness without Christ. In harmony with the Heidelberg Cate- 


3 See Hadorn, History of Swiss Pietism, 349-55. 
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chism another leader among these Brethren wrote a poem 
based upon the 10th Commandment as the rule of the new life. 
I also want to call attention to the fact that the sects that exist 
in our canton have usually been opposed to the Heidelberg 
Catechism. In other words, the Heidelberg Catechism has 
fostered the piety of the Bernese people and hindered the 
spread of various sects. The sugar-coated individualistic piety 
found no nourishment in it. 

What is true of the pietists of the church is true to an even 
larger extent of the entire church population, as Bloesch ex- 
plains: “ As to the religious conviction in general, as to the 
faith of the Reformed people, the Heidelberg Caiechism is un- 
questionably of greater importance than any of the Latin con- 
fessions, which are only known by the theologians and not 
always understood by these.” It must be admitted that the 
Heidelberg Catechism was merely a school-book for the greater 
part of the school youth, and laid aside as soon as school was 
finished to be touched as seldom as any other school-book. In 
this respect it shares the same fate as otker Catechisms, but a 
person cannot lay aside what has been committed to memory 
and it has often been shown that especially the older and sick 
people were greatly comforted by questions of the Heidelberg 
and that many a sick and dying person would cling to the 
“only comfort in life and in death”—very much as the poems 
and odes of Gellert, used in the schools in the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries, were a source of 
great comfort. In many a pastoral call, some question of the 
Heidelberg Catechism afforded the introduction to the con- 
versation. 

During the nineteenth century opposition to the Heidelberg 
Catechism developed. This was a part of the greater move- 
ment to sever the connection between the church and the schools. 
To the opponents the Heidelberg Catechism appeared to be the 
embodiment of this system and from a pedagogical viewpoint 
they argued against the method of memorizing, or learning by 
heart. Undoubtedly, however, the underlying reason for this 
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opposition was in the position of the rationalistic teachers in 
their opposition to the Gospel and also to the Heidelberg 
Catechism.‘ 

However, it would be unjust to put all the blame upon the 
school and the teachers. During the period of rationalism the 
Heidelberg Catechism had fallen into disuse in many of the 
churches. In some of the cantons its use has been discontinued 
since 1798, and thus it was crowded out more and more in the 
Canton of Bern also, being supplanted by other Catechisms. 
The revision of the Heidelberg Catechism by Dekan Gueter, 
authorized by a synodical committee, was short-lived. Thus 
the number of congregations in which the Heidelberg was 
used decreased from one decade to another. At the present 
time there are only about 20 congregations left. In our un- 
dogmatic age it appears like the armor of Saul to our young 
theologians. However, what the modern times are offering as a 
substitute does not compare with it in force and pointedness, 
and we dare not deny that there is a strong desire that the 
truth of the Heidelberg might be expressed in other words 
and continued to be used. Unto the Bernese people it brought 
great blessing as long as in the providence of God it was per- 
mitted to do so. 

BERN, SWITZERLAND, 


4 Jeremias Gotthelf submits the following: The statement was made in 
the presence of the school children; ‘‘This book,’’ the Heidelberger 
namely, ‘‘ought to be burned’’ (Zeit Geist wnd Berner Geist, II, 3). 
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VI. 


“WHAT MEAN YE BY THESE STONES?” 
JAMES I. GOOD. 


The story of this book of Joshua begins and ends with 
stones. In my text, at its beginning, the question is asked 
“What mean ye by these stones?” What stones are referred 
to? When the Israelites under Joshua had passed over the 
Jordan, the Lord ordered Joshua to choose twelve men to place 
twelve stones in the bed of the Jordan river where the feet of 
the priests had stood when Israel passed over the river. And 
Joshua, as he called the men to do this, said “ This may be to 
you as sign that when your children ask their fathers in time 
to come ‘ What mean ye by these stones?’ Then shall ye answer 
them that the waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord when it passed over Jordan and these 
stones shall be for a memorial unto the children of Israel 
forever.” 

And also when we turn to the end of this book of Joshua, we 
find that Joshua twenty-four years afterward gathered the 
twelve tribes at Shechem and wrote these words in the book of 
the law of God and took up a great stone and set it up there 
under an oak and said “Behold this stone shall be a witness 
unto us.” 

Indeed not only the book of Joshua, but the whole Old 
Testament is full of stones that were set up as memorials. 
Jacob repeatedly set up stones as at Bethel, Samuel set up the 
stone Ebenezer. And this has been true ever since in the 


1 Joshua 4:6. The opening sermon at the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, preached by the retiring president, 
the Rev. Prof. James I. Good, D.D., LL.D., at Lancaster, Pa., on the 12th 
of May, 1914. 
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Church of Christ. She has had her milestones of history. In 
313, just 1,600 years ago last year, the Emperor Constantine 
granted toleration to Christians by the Edict of Milan. That 
marked a new epoch in the history of the church. The refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century was another milestone of the 
Church’s history. Other milestones might be mentioned, were 
there time. 

In our own Reformed Church let us pause to look for a 
moment. 

Stone the first (1714), the first German Reformed Church 
founded in America by Rev. John Henry Haeger at Germanna 
Ford in the Rapidan river, Virginia. 

Stone the second (1725), Rev. John Philip Boehm organized 
the three first congregations in Pennsylvania of which the 
Falkner Swamp remains. 

Stone the third (1747), Rev. Michael Schlatter organized 
the scattered Reformed congregations in Pennsylvania into a 
coetus. 

Stone the fourth (1793), the Reformed Coetus became inde- 
pendent of the Reformed Church of Holland and organized 
itself into a synod. Perhaps we might pause a moment to 
look at this stone, seeing we are gathered in the same congrega- 
tion at Lancaster where this took place 120 years ago on April 
27, 1793. It was a small company that gathered here then, 
only 13 ministers representing 78 congregations, 15,000 mem- 
bers and about 40,000 adherents. They were a small company 
as after they had heard the opening sermon in the Reformed 
Church on Sunday they went the next day in solemn procession 
to the Reformed parochial schoolhouse here for their sessions. 
That little school house would not hold this General Synod of 
to-day. For the 13 ministers have grown to 1,201, the 78 con- 
gregations to 1,759, the 40,000 adherents to perhaps a million. 
But as we sit here we can pause a moment to hear their roll call, 
Hendel, Helfrich, Pauli, Rahauser, Wagner, Wack, Winckhaus 
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“‘Of all the pious dead 
May we the footsteps trace 
Till with them in the land of light 
We dwell before Thy face.’’ 


Stone the fifth, 1863. But let us pass on to the organiza- 
tion of our General Synod fifty years ago last year. And this 
brings me to the anniversaries that have come upon us since the 
last General Synod at Canton, Ohio, in 1911. Since that time 
five anniversaries have taken place. I have therefore chosen as 
my theme for this occasion “ Our Anniversaries and their Les- 
sons.” Of these anniversaries, three are closely linked together. 
The first was the anniversary of the organization of the General 
Synod in 1863. The other two closely connected with it were 
the fiftieth anniversary of both the Home Mission and Sunday 
School Boards. The Foreign Board could also have held its 
fiftieth anniversary but it preferred holding its seventy-fifth 
anniversary last year. 

Let us pause on the first of these as no formal anniversary 
of the organization of our General Synod has as yet been held. 
In 1863 the Reformed Church, which split in 1824 into an 
eastern and western synod, united again to form our General 
Synod. This had been preceded by negotiations for nineteen 
years, ever since the first Triennial Convention between the 
Dutch and German Reformed had been held in 1844. The 
first meeting of the General Synod was held at Pittsburgh on 
November 18, 1863. The inspiration to it came doubtless from 
the great Tercentenary Convention held in Philadelphia in 
January of that year. The meeting was held in the midst of 
the excitements and anxieties of our awful civil war. Rev. J. 
W. Nevin, D.D., was elected president. That General Synod 
was composed of 99 members, of whom 68 were ministers. Of 
the ministers enrolled there are living today, as far as I can find 
out, Revs. Messrs. Gantenbein, Zieber, P. Prugh, Swander and 
Eli Keller. The rest have passed into the General Assembly and 
Church of the firstborn above. The statistics of the next year 
(1864) give 460 ministers, 1,134 congregations, 107,394 mem- 
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bers. There is no doubt that the organization of the General 
Synod, which brought east and west together, was a powerful 
factor in the spread of our Church. It was a union fraught 
with great results. Since then sixteen General Synods have 
been held and we are now gathered at another, the eighteenth 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
May the great Head of the Church give us wisdom for the great 
problems that are before us and use us in this synod for his 
greater glory and the Church’s wider spread. 

In connection with the fifteenth anniversary of the General 
Synod, two other anniversaries appear: The anniversary of our 
Home Mission Board which was held last November in the 
city of Philadelphia, at which excellent addresses were de- 
livered and an inspiring spirit produced. The Sunday School 
Board also could have its anniversary. But as that Board, 
though established by our General Synod in 1863, did not get 
under way until 1893 its anniversary was not specially noted. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Foreign Mission Board 
was also held last October, linking it with its earlier organiza- 
tion under the American Board in 1838. At this meeting 
excellent addresses were delivered on its history and work. 

Having thus reviewed the anniversaries of our own Church, 
we now take up another anniversary, not of our own Church 
alone, but of all the Reformed Churches holding to the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. This anniversary has been observed in a 
greater or less degree all over the world. Last September I 
attended the session of the Reformed Alliance of Germany 
whose delegate, Rev. Prof. A. Lang, is at our General Synod 
today to bring us its greetings. And there they devoted con- 
siderable time to the observance of the 350th Anniversary of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. According to the plan proposed by 
the committees of our different synods (they had to do this, 
as the last General Synod had not appointed any committee 
on the celebration), the closing exercises of this anniversary 
of our Catechism are to come at this General Synod and they 
will be held the latter part of to-morrow afternoon and to- 
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morrow evening. Although many addresses and sermons have 
been delivered on the Catechism during 1913, yet this is the 
only occasion when our Church, in its entirety and through 
its representatives from all parts of the Church, observes this 
anniversary. Our observance of it has therefore a unique 
significance. In connection with this anniversary and as a 
prelude to what is to come to-morrow, permit me to call your 
attention to a scene in connection with our catechism, that is 
seems to me our Church has not made enough of. It is so 
important that it is a question whether it ought not to be our 
Reformed Reformation day instead of January 19 which com- 
memorates the publication of the Catechism. 

Two dates appear in connection with this, May 12 and 
May 14. What is the meaning of these mystic numbers 
May 12—May 14? I will read them over again only invert- 
ing their order: May 14, 1566, May 12, 1914 (to-night), just 
348 years between them. On May 14, 1566, what was the 
scene? The scene was the most critical moment in the history 
of our catechism and also the grandest. It was the defence 
of Elector Frederick III of the Palatinate at Augsburg 1566. 
May 14 ought ever be a sacred date to those who love our 
catechism. For on that date the greatest public event in its 
history took place. I had hoped to spend the whole evening 
on this one scene, but at the suggestion of the local committee 
T have also included the other anniversaries that I have men- 
tioned. And they have taken so much time that for a com- 
plete description of Frederick’s Defence I must refer you to 
my new work on the Heidelberg Catechism. I can only give 
the merest outline of it, especially in the new light that has 
come upon it in the last fifty years which has greatly enhanced 
the credit of Elector Frederick and the magnificence of the 
scene. 

The opposition to the Heidelberg Catechism had after two 
years culminated in the calling of Frederick to the bar of the 


German diet to answer for the publication of his book. That 
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diet opened with great splendor on March 25, 1566. We plain 
Americans know nothing of the glitter and grandeur of such 
ascene. Some years ago a friend of mine saw a royal wedding 
in London. His description of it was that Solomon in all his 
glory was far eclipsed. Such was the splendor of that Diet of 
Augsburg. But a more splendid scene than the diet itself 
occurred in Frederick’s Defence. 

For Frederick had not been present when it opened. Nor 
though late did he come too early. Already before he arrived, 
the opponents of his catechism, led by the two Lutheran dukes 
of Wurtemberg and Zweibrucken, had attempted to pack the 
Protestant States against him. In this they were silently 
supported by the Catholics. These however hesitated to act, 
because this was a matter for the Protestants to settle among 
themselves. When Frederick arrived, he found that the two 
hostile dukes had attempted to send a statement to the Emperor 
without his signature. This would have ostracized him. They 
did this, claiming that he was a Calvinist and not a Lutheran 
and that the German law recognized only Lutherans. And 
but for the opposition of one man, the Elector of Saxony, this - 
ostracism would have been carried out. When Frederick 
arrived, he at once went to the Saxon Elector and offered to 
sign the statement to the Emperor. The Saxon Elector made 
this known to the two hostile dukes. They declared that he 
could not sign it until he had signed a Lutheran formula that 
they had prepared. But the Saxon Elector startled them by 
saying he himself could not sign that formula. For the 
Lutheran Church of that day was bitterly divided into two 
parts, the high-Lutherans and the Melancthonians, and the two 
dukes were high-Lutherans while the Saxon Elector was a 
Melancthonian. He therefore declared that if they by this 
formula shut out the Calvinists, they must also shut out the 
doctrine of ubiquity which was the shibboleth of the high- 
Lutherans. Thus the Protestant princes failed to come to 
any agreement against Frederick. 


But while the Protestants were thus dividing, a new power 
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entered the field which made Frederick’s position the more 
critical. For what the Protestants could not do, the Catholics 
now proposed to do. And they found a weak Lutheran prince, 
Margrave Philibert, of Baden, who had had a quarrel with 
Frederick, to lead their efforts. For as Catholics they could 
not legally interfere with Protestants. But this prince gave 
them a shadow of legal protection aaginst Frederick. This 
brought about the most serious situation possible for Frederick 
and his catechism. 

For another element entered. It has hitherto been sup- 
posed that the Emperor Maximilian, the most liberal of the 
German Emperors of that age, was lenient to Frederick at 
this trial. But recent researches, especialiy by Kluckhohn, 
the biographer of Elector Frederick III, have shown to our 
surprise, that the Emperor was a leader against Frederick. 
For some reason or other Maximilian was bitterly opposed to 
the use of the Heidelberg Catechism mn Germany. And the 
Catholics having now laid their plan under the guise of a 
weak Protestant prince as we have seen, the Emperor pro- 
ceeded to carry out the decree by forbidding to Frederick the 
use of the catechism in the Palatinate and ordering that if 
Frederick would not be obedient, his son Lewis, a Lutheran, 
was to be placed on the throne in his stead. You can thus 
see the tremendous odds against Frederick and the Catechism. 
It was in danger of being strangled at its birth. If it had, you 
and I would not be using this blessed book. It might have 
continued in use in Holland and Hungary, where it had 
already been introduced, but this decree of the Emperor, if 
adopted, would have been its death-knell in Germany, its main 
home. And the situation was still the more serious, because 
the only friend Frederick had there, the Saxon Elector, offered 
no public resistance to the decree. Who was there to save 
Frederick and his little book? No one—but Frederick him- 
self. And he did it. Or better, only the providence of God 
produced a situation so that this bock might become such a © 
blessing to so many millions. Frederick realized the stu- 
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pendous crisis and rose with the crisis to a height that he 
nowhere else reached and that has never been anywhere else 
reached for the catechism. 

After a quarter of au hour’s deliberation, he re-entered the 
diet attended by his son John Casimir, and with his Bible 
before him he proceeded to its defense. This noble defence of 
Frederick is too long for me to give here. Nor can any mere 
reading of it give it its peculiarly striking historical setting. 
Suffice it to say, that he denied being a follower of Calvin, 
whose books he had not read. But he claimed to be a Bible- 
man. And on the basis of this, he asked the princes, yes even 
the Emperor, to show him a better way than his catechism. 
But while willing to accept the better way if shown to him, 
he closed with a declaration that no man can force another to 
do violence to his conscience. And when he said that, he took 
the whole subject out of the domain of law, even of the im- 
perial law of Germany, and placed it in the higher domain 
of conscience. And then he capped the climax by closing with 
a declaration that he stood ready to be a martyr if necessary. 
For he comforted himself that for what he lost on earth, his 
Savior would more than make up, as he had promised, a hun- 
dred-fold in the life to come. His martyr spirit was only 
equalled and excelled when the translator of our catechism 
into Spanish went up in a chariot of fire like Elijah as a 
martyr in the flames of the inquisition at Toledo, Spain, in 
1632, and when other Reformed, Dutch, German, Bohemian 
and Hungarian, gave up their lives for their catechism. This 
magnificent plea of Frederick is worthy to be placed along- 
side of Luther’s defence at Worms when he declared “ Here I 
stand. I can not do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 

The effect of his address was so great that the diet was 
spell-bound. And then the Saxon Elector seized the psycho- 
logical moment by saying: “Fritz you are more pious than 
all of us.” Only one voice against him was lifted by the 
cardinal of Augsburg, who asked about the catechism calling 
the mass an idolatry and abomination. But the diet was so 
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much impressed by his address, that while before it was ready 
to condemn Frederick, now it halted and did nothing. And as 
they passed out of the hall, one of Frederick’s friends, the 
Margrave Charles, of Baden, said to those standing around: 
“Why do we attack this prince, when he is more pious than we 
are.” And that was the evident verdict on this wonderful 
defense. All honor to Frederick for his matchless defense. 
He did not compose our catechism though he influenced many 
of its answers. But he did more than that here. He saved 
it. For he defended it so magnificently that its use was 
continued. 

But if we suppose that this great defense of Frederick’s on 
May 14, 1566, was the end of the crisis we are mistaken. The 
diet continued several weeks longer. And the emperor, who 
seems to have been the most disappointed of all at the outcome 
of May 14, did everything to bring about the ostracism of Fred- 
erick and his catechism. Five days later he summoned the 
Protestant States to ask if they still recognized Frederick as 
one of their number. The Elector of Saxony had gone away, 
perhaps wisely, for he may have felt that Frederick’s case 
could be better handled in another way and without his pres- 
ence. But he had left behind him an astute statesman in his 
councillor Lindamuth. The latter begged the emperor for 
time, which he reluctantly granted. And in the meantime the 
delegates of the provinces of Hesse, Baden, Saxony solidified 
with those from the Palatinate against any action against 
Frederick. So that finally the Protestant princes, unable to 
unite in casting Frederick out, came to an agreement and 
delivered a declaration to the emperor that they were agreed 
on all the articles of the Augsburg Confession except the one 
on the Lord’s Supper. And because they were agreed on so 
many points they could not shut Frederick out. But they 
assured the emperor that they would not allow any sect, Calvin- 
istic or Zwinglian, to find a place in Germany. Thus Fred- 
erick was saved a second time. 

But for their protection, he had to pass through a second 
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ordeal, from which he rose as wonderfully as he had done in 
the first. On May 24, 1566, ten days after his first defense, 
he was called before the Protestant States. His son John 
Casimir and his Bible were there with him also. These 
Protestant States now demanded, that as they had saved him 
from the Emperor, he must now agree to give up his peculiar 
views, which, they said, were more dangerous than anything 
that Calvin or Oecolampadius had taught. He then rose to his 
second great defense. Laying the Bible on the table before 
him, he urged all present to teach him something better out 
of the divine word. Had they been theologians they might 
have tried to do so, for theologians will often go where angels 
fear to tread. But they were all princes and not theologians. 
And they recognized two things about Frederick. The first 
was that he knew more about the Bible than any of them; 
and secondly that he was more spiritually-minded than any 
of them. They therefore did not dare to measure swords with 
him. The only answer they could give to him was silence 
and an adjournment of the whole subject. 

Thus Frederick won the day a second time. Noble man— 
a nobleman indeed in his spirituality and life as well as in 
his birth. He towers above those princes, as Saul did head and 
shoulders above the people. Yes he and not Maximilian was 
for the moment the ruler of the German diet. 

Too long perhaps I have dwelt on this memorable scene. 
Permit me now before closing briefly to draw some practical 
lessons from these anniversaries, for our Church and our time. 

The first and the one that stands out most prominently in all 
this description is the Prominence of the Bible. On that 
Frederick grounded himself and could not therefore be an- 
swered. In both of the conferences at Augsburg he asked them 
to give him something better out of the Bible. For seven 
years, ever since 1559, when he received Melancthon’s 
Opinion, he, though only a simple layman as he called himself, 
had been reading his Bible with strong crying and tears like 
his Master until it became a part of his very being. It was his 
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faith in the Bible that made him firm and strong. It has been 
said that our Heidelberg Catechism says less about the Bible 
than the other Reformed creeds. It is true it does not give a 
specific definition of the Bible as do some of the creeds. But 
it refers to it in answers 19 and 21. And what is more under- 
neath it as its foundation is always the Word of God. The 
absolute truth of the Bible was taken for granted all the time. 
The Bible was so much taken for granted that it is not so 
often mentioned. That this is true is proved by Frederick’s 
assertions at Augsburg. For Frederick there appeals to the 
abundance of its proof-texts. He says: “But that my cate- 
chism word for word is drawn not from human but from divine 
sources, the references that stand in the margin will show.” 
The Heidelberg Catechism was full of the Bible and so was 
Frederick. 

And so the Reformed Church, if she would be true to her 
history and to herself,—if she would be true to him who so 
grandly defended her at Augsburg, must cling to the authority 
of the Word of God. Anything that undermines the Bible or 
that dissipates its authority, whether in criticism or not, is 
contrary to the historic spirit of the Reformed Church. Fred- 
erick based his faith and his catechism on the Word of God 
and so should we. It will give a positive tone to our preach- 
ing and teaching. And what the world misses to-day is the 
positive note. There are too many negations uttered to-day 
in sermons. Faith is made largely a negation. Theology has 
often become full of negatives. Oh for more of that sublime 
faith of Frederick the Third. Then like him, we will make a 
splendid defense of our faith in this century as he did in his. 
And too those who went before us in organizing our General 
Synod fifty years ago had the same faith in the supreme 
authority of the Bible and none more so than its honored 
president, the Rev. J. W. Nevin, D.D. For they placed this 
idea of the authority of the Bible in the constitution adopted 
by them. If therefore we would be true to their spirit and to 
the spirit of him who defended our catechism in 1566, we will 
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emphasize the authority of the Word of God. “The Bible, 
the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible.” 

A second lesson that comes to us from these anniversaries is 
the lesson of Church-Umty. This was the lesson of fifty years 
ago when the two synods of our Church united to form our 
General Synod—unity. This was the lesson of three and a 
half centuries ago. For Frederick published his Heidelberg 
Catechism so as to unite his divided people under one cate- 
chism. And at this diet of Augsburg his great aim was unity 
—the union of all the Protestants against the Romish princes. 
It was this idea of union that won to him the Elector of 
Saxony, who saved him at that diet. Unity! It is the lesson 
for to-day just as then. Church Union is in the air. There is 
not time for me to speak on it except to say that we may differ 
as to the method of union,—there are honest differences there 
which we must respect. But we can’t escape the spirit of 
Union. It is in the air. It is the spiritual ozone of our religi- 
ous atmosphere. The calls to union used to come to our 
Church occasionally one at a time. But at our General Synod 
six years ago, it came in three new ways. And again at this 
General Synod it will come to us in three new ways to say 
nothing of the old ones. And, my brethren, there is no greater 
problem before our Church or before any Church than Church 
Union in some form. The world at large demands it of us. 
The great Church of Christ as a whole demands it of us. Our 
Lord demands it of us, for he prayed for it. All the effort 
and all the money spent on it is well-spent. For it is a tre- 
mendous problem with many difficulties. But Church Union 
and the evangelization of the world are the two supreme prob- 
lems before the Church at this time. 

But there is another side of unity. I want to enter a plea for 
greater unity within our Church as well as with those outside. 
In our days there are often more differences within denomina- 
tions than between them. Those within the same Church 
often find they have more in common with other denomina- 
tions than with some of their own Church. What we need as 
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a denomination is more unity. Unity. I am reminded of 
this as I stand here in the Church where the Peace Commis- 
sion was born in 1878. Some of us have forgotten a great 
fact that is staring our Church in the face. Some of our 
brethren are living in the past and not for the future. This 
great fact is that a Church with 300,000 communicants and 
perhaps a million of adherents is too large to be any longer a 
provincial Church, to be merely the Church of different insti- 
tutions of learning or a Church of merely different synods. 
Our Church has been too much a merely institutional and 
synodical and provincial body. The time has come when the 
Church as a whole must rise up in its unity or she is unworthy 
of herself. The time has come when he who puts his par- 
ticular institution or his synod first before the Church is un- 
worthy of her. “The Church first” should be our motto. He 
is not true to our Church who looks at her only through one 
college or one seminary or one synod or one language or one 
district. The Church is too large for any one institution, or 
synod or language or district. Brethren, if this be heresy, I 
am ready to be tried for it. But I firmly believe and I believe 
that the great majority in our Church believe with me that the 
day has come when the narrowness of the past must be lost in 
the fulness and promise of the future. Shall our Church step 
forward to place herself among the great Churches of our 
land. That depends on what this General Synod will do. She 
will, if she gets the larger vision of the greater things and loses 
in them her differences. Then like a mighty army she will 
move on to victory for her Lord. 

And this brings me to the third lesson, namely, that of 
Church-Progress. It was a great act of progress when our 
General Synod was founded 51 years ago. It was a great 
event of progress when Elector Frederick won his victory at 
Augsburg, for as a result a large part of Germany became 
Reformed. And that is the call of the hour to-day—progress. 
The Church that does not progress regresses. No Church ever 
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stands still, when she stops she goes back. The Church is 
like Mr. Spurgeon’s comparison of the Christian to the bicycle 
rider—he must either go on or he will fall off. When the 
Church lies down, she dies down. Progress is the sign of life. 
Anything else is the sign of death. Shall our Church pro- 
gress? That depends on what this General Synod will do. It 
also depends on the spirit of our people. The Germans have 
always been conservative and that has been the peculiarity of 
our Church—conservatism. But I have also noticed that while 
it takes a good deal to wake up the Germans, when they get 
wakened up they do great things. Is our Church to waken up, 
—this sleeping giant, filled with all kinds of strength, finan- 
cial, moral, spiritual. Like the tale of the fairy, who by her 
wand woke up the sleeping giant, oh! that a greater than a 
fairy—the Holy Spirit of the living God—would come and 
breathe upon us and waken us to the fulfillment of the work 
God has appointed for us to do in this day and for the future. 

And that brings me to the last lesson, with which I briefly 
close. If we are to have progress, it must be Spiritual Prog- 
ress. The dominant impression at Augsburg that made Fred- 
erick so powerful was his spirituality. He looms up there as 
a spiritual giant. And the Reformed Church has always 
emphasized spirituality when she was true to herself. Her 
motto was “spiritual things first.”” While other Churches em- 
phasized ritual or organization she emphasized the spiritual. 
Nothing in her worship was to divert from the spiritual; 
nothing in her government was to deaden the spiritual. Her 
motto has always been “spiritual thing first.” Let us in this 
age keep this clearly in view. In the multitude of our organi- 
zations we should keep the spiritual on top. In the richness of 
our forms we should never allow form to hide the spiritual. 
Even the moral questions, important as they are, should never 
be allowed to dwarf the spiritual. For brethren, that is what 
the world is hungry for, the spiritual. We have had an age of 
materialistic luxury and the world has by this time become 
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tired of it. Let us give it the old Reformed spirituality— 
full of the power and peace of the Holy Spirit. May God 
help us at this meeting of the General Synod and ever after to 
build up in this western land a great strong Church, filled with 
God’s Spirit and mightily aiding in conquering this land and 
all lands for the Cross of our Lord. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

















VII. 
THE PASTOR AND THE CATECHUMEN:.! 
C. E. CREITZ. 


The immediate aim of catechization in the Reformed 
Church in the United States is the preparation of the cate- 
chumen by the pastor, for admission into full membership of 
the Christian Church by the rite of confirmation. This prep- 
aration is carried on through a series of weeks or months 
during which there are regular stated meetings of the pastor 
and the catechumen, primarily for the study of the catechism. 
The catechumen may be a child or youth or a mature man or 
woman. He may be baptized or unbaptized. In the average 
class of catechumens in our Church a variety of ages and of 
previous religious training and experience may usually be 
found. Only in exceptional cases does it seem feasible to 
divide these into separate groups. While this increases the 
difficulty of the task, it nevertheless seems unavoidable in 
most instances. 

Since the development of the modern Sunday-school much 
instruction can be imparted to children and youth that for- 
merly had to be given by the pastor, unless perchance it was 
furnished by the home. The Sunday-school can teach much 
of the material that is used in the catechetical class. Indeed 
in many schools the Heidelberg Catechism is made a sup- 
plementary course of instruction. It can inculcate the ethical 
principles of our holy religion, and provide an outlet in serv- 
ice for the truth which it teaches. But the Sunday-school 
can never be an adequate substitute for the catechetical class. 

1An address delivered before the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, at Lancaster, Pa, by the Rev. C. E. 
Creitz, D.D. 
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It must always lack that concentration of aim, that definite- 
ness of purpose which is the distinguishing feature of cate- 
chetical instruction. The Sunday-school teacher can never 
take the place of the pastor in the preparation of the young 
for membership in the Christian Church. 

The pastor and the catechumen constitute a relationship 
that is unique in our religious organization, whose power and 
influence for good can not be overestimated. The title of 
this paper is expressed in terms of personality. The pastor 
and the catechumen are living entities and their relation to 
one another is vital, not formal or mechanical. Only that 
which ministers to life, to the enrichment of life, to the de- 
velopment of character, should therefore have a sin in the 
treatment of our subject. 

To the end that the pastor may minister in the most effect- 
ive way to the soul-needs of the catechumen, he must have a 
certain necessary equipment apart from his character as a 
Christian man. He must know his catechism, his Bible, and 
Christian truth in systematic form. He must also know the 
laws of pedagogy, and above all the catechumen. Three 
human factors enter into the catechetical process: the cate- 
chist, the catechism and the catechumen.. As a catechist the 
pastor becomes a teacher, an educator. As a teacher he must 
have a thorough knowledge of his material, and as the cate- 


chism is his principal text-book, he is under the necessity of 
knowing this book thoroughly. 

The Heidelberg Catechism belongs admittedly to the litera- 
ture of power as distinguished from the literature of instruc: 
tion or entertainment, the literature of fancy or imagination. 
It belongs to that comparatively small class of books that have 
survived for centuries, not so much for the information that 


they impart; but because they stimulate the springs of life; 
because they move the heart and the will. "With this book the 


pastor must be familiar. He must know where its power 
lies. He must be acquainted with its green pastures and its 
still waters. 
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We do no dishonor to the great authors of the catechism and 
the holy men of old whose labors in the same field contributed 
so liberally to this classic gem of our denominational litera- 
ture, when we say that there are desert places in it, dry and 
rocky heights, and barren wastes, where the average cate- 
chumen can find neither clear water nor green grass. Under 
proper direction, however, the catechism is still a fountain of 
life and a source of power to multitudes who go to it as a 
guide into the Christian life. This book the pastor must know. 

The Bible, which lies back of the catechism, and which is 
one of the fontal sources of the spiritual life, the pastor must 
also know. The most valuable material for the feeding of 
life and the building of character is found in this book. The 
public-school teacher may ignore it if he will, the university 
professor may find in it little to his liking. It has scarcely 
anything to teach worth knowing about philosophy or music 
or painting or government or politics or science or the physical 
universe. But we do not go to Plato or Socrates; to Phidias 
or Praxiteles; to Thales or Democritus, when we are seeking 
a guide into the spiritual life, into the Kingdom of God: But 
we go to Isaiah and Micah; to John and Peter and Paul and 
above all to Jesus Christ. We do not go to Greece and Rome; 
but to Palestine for help in the instruction of men in the art 
of living. 

The catechist must also know Christian truth in its rela- 
tions; that is, he must have a system of theology. He must 


have a consistent body of doctrine which furnishes a rational 


explanation of the facts of life and experience. In other 
words, he must know truth; not simply a truth. Teaching 
only @ truth makes bigots, zealots, separatists. Teaching 
truth makes for full-orbed Christians, with broad sympathies 
and a large outlook. This method makes Christians, not 
sectarians. It makes for the unity of Christendom; not for 
its still further division. The catechist in the Reformed 
Church should have a thorough understanding of the spirit and 
genius of its theological system as represented in the Heidel- 
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berg Catechism, which has always been hospitable to truth 
wherever found and has therefore been a living, growing sci- 
ence instead of a static creed. 

But the pastor must not only know his material. He must 
also know how to use it. He must therefore be a pedagogue, 
' for one of the purposes of the catechetical class is instruction. 
In the class he is a teacher, and his office as a pastor does not 
enable him to dispense with the ordinary laws of pedagogy. 
The teacher in the catechetical class should understand as 
clearly as any other teacher just what teaching is. Teaching 
is not only imparting instruction to another; it is not talking 
to or telling another something that the teacher knows. Teach- 
ing when the process is complete means causing another to 
know. The teacher therefore must understand the laws of the 
soul, and these laws must be the guide in all true teaching. 
These laws require that the subject matter be adapted to the 
capacity of the learner; that the process be from the concrete 
to the abstract, from “sense to reason,” from the known to the 
unknown. This was the method of Jesus. The Gospels are 
full of illustrations of this fact. The interview with Nico- 
demus, the incident at Jacob’s well, the story of the Good 
Samaritan must suffice as examples. 

But above all the religious teacher at least must know that 
there are truths that can only be known by the heart. All 
knowledge does not come by way of sense perception. We 
have been taught so long that the only way to get sure knowl- 
edge is by the avenue of one of the five senses that we have 
almost come to believe it. But the senses are only a means, 
not the only means to assured knowledge. Our senses can only 
take us to the outer rim, to the circumference of the material 
world. They can furnish us with heaps of isolated facts; but 
they can not give us their causes, their relations, their laws. 
Without the application of reason there could be no order, no 
system to our knowledge. While objective facts, therefore, 
come to us through the senses, we can only understand them 
by calling in a higher power than sight or feeling. For even 
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though we say of a thing that it is evident or palpable, when 
we mean that it is as certain as sight or feeling, it is never- 
theless true that without the light of reason facts would remain 
largely meaningless. 

But there lies a realm yet beyond the ken of reason. Into 
this realm the heart alone has the power to penetrate. It is 
. the region where faith becomes the organ of knowledge. In 
this region the prophets and seers and poets are supreme. We 
give all honor to the scientist who unfolds before our eyes the 
marvelous drama of the evolution of the material universe. 
So likewise do we honor the philosopher and the logician for 
the world of rational and orderly truth which they have un- 
rolled to man’s mental vision; but we believe that still greater 
honor and gratitude are due to that noble army of prophets 
and seers who have revealed to us a world still more wonderful 
lying beyond the confines of sense and reason—a world of 
spiritual realities, not less true because it can not be seen with 
the eye; but must be perceived by the heart. Jesus is the 
supreme revealer of this world and only those who partake 
of his nature can see it. The pure in heart shall see God. 
Without belief in this principle of the soul, no religious teacher 
can hope to succeed. 

Here the Catechism is preéminent. It is a book of the 
heart. “What is thine only comfort in life and in death?” 
“That I, with body and soul, both in life and in death, am not 
my own, but belong unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
“What is true faith?” “It is not only a certain knowledge. . . 
but also a hearty trust, which the Holy Ghost works in me by 
the Gospel.” ‘But why art thou called a Christian?” “ Be- 
cause by faith I am a member of Christ.” These great truths 
are for the heart and can only be apprehended by the heart. 
They are of the very nature of life, rather than of the nature 
of intellect or reason. 

But the teacher not only needs to know the principles of his 
art, he must also know its methods. His principles must find 
application. A method is a principle put into operation. For 
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the catechist in the Reformed Church, his method is largely 
determined for him in the very structure of the Heidelberg 
Catechism itself. This is what is denominated as the Socratic 
method, or the method of question and answer. Upon the 
whole this method has not yet been superceded by a better. It 
can and should be supplemented by other methods, such as the 
assignment of special topics for more or less exhaustive study, 
either by analysis or synthesis, by mduction or deduction. 
Room must also be made for the lecture, or a more or less 
sustained oral explanation of any subject under consideration. 
. But the question when rightly framed will compel thought 
on the part of the pupil and will cultivate his power of clear 
expression. It leads to a consciousness of the possession of 
knowledge, for when I can express my ideas in lucid language, 
I know that I know what I know. This method is far better 
than mere telling, for telling is not necessarily teaching. The 
right kind of question will always set in motion the currents 
of thought. It will compel weighing, pondering, deliberating, 
before an answer is framed. The great Teacher used this 
method constantly. He is always asking questions, ‘Whom 
do men say that I am?’ “But whom say ye that I am?” 
“Whose image and superscription is this ?” ‘“‘ How many loaves 
and fishes have ye?” “ Will ye also go away?” “Could ye not 
watch with me one hour” are specimens taken at random. 

The value of drill as a method in education must not be 
overlooked or neglected. The truths which the catechumen 
learns are of such supreme value and importance that every 
possible effort should be made to fix them indelibly in the 
mind and impress them lastingly upon the heart. “ Without 
repetition,” Comenius says, “we do not know solidly.” Rep- 
etition develops power and permanency. 

The pastor must also know the catechumen. Human life is 
being studied to-day as never before. The proper study of 
mankind is man, was never truer than just now. All classes 
of men are students in the school of life. What is life? What 
is its origin? How does it unfold? How can it be shaped to 
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particular ends? These questions are asked because it is be- 
lieved that life is subject to law, and where law reigns certain 
causes will always produce certain results under the same or 
similar conditions. 

It has been said that the great discovery of the past century 
has been the child. Before that there were only two factors 
in education: the teacher and the material. To these has now 
been added the child, and as no teacher is regarded as fit for 
his vocation unless he knows the child in his general and in 
his particular characteristics, so no teacher of religion is 
qualified to deal with the interests of the soul unless he knows 
what the soul is. He must know the laws of the soul. He 
must know that life is constantly changing; that it is a thing 
that grows ; that it passes through certain clearly defined stages 
from infancy to old age; that each period of life has its own 
characteristics ; that development is gradual, constant, progress- 
ive, ete. He must know that the child in the catechetical class 
is the same being that it is in the public school or in the home. 
His brain works in the same way. He apprehends truth in 
the same way. He is influenced and moved by the same. forces 
to the same ends. A knowledge of the human soul in its 
general laws is therefore an essential equipment of the efficient 
catechist. 

But he should also be thoroughly acquainted with the indi- 
vidual catechumen. While in certain respects all souls are 
alike; in other respects no two of them are alike. As they 
differ in outward form and appearance, so they differ in in- 
ward temper and constitution. The pastor should know each 
individual catechumen in his individual needs and character- 
istics. If such knowledge is regarded as essential to the suc- 
cess of the public school teacher, how much more needful must 
it be to the spiritual teacher of souls. 

But when all has been said about the necessity of the pastor 
knowing his catechism, his Bible, his theology, his pedagogy, 
his catechumen, his most important qualification remains yet 
to be treated. The pastor must above all things be a man of 
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God, a man of character. ‘What you are speaks so loud 
that I can not hear what you say,” said Emerson. Of no 
man is this truer than of the pastor and the catechist. The 
best that the pastor can give to the catechumen, the best that 
any man can give to another is himself. If that self is worthy, 
then the contribution will be worthy. If that self is unworthy 
then the gift is worthless. Of greater importance than his 
instruction and the manner of it, is the life of the instructor. 
We too often assume that knowing a thing is being that thing. 
We study all sorts of problems in our day and when we know 
them thoroughly we make ourselves believe that we have done 
something toward their solution. We study poverty and then 
delude ourselves with the belief that we have helped the poor. 
Men study the Bible, and then expect the world to take their 
knowledge of the Scriptures in lieu of a holy life. The 
daughter of a physician who died lately, and who was not par- 
ticularly noted for his piety, sobbed out through her tears, 
“Father knew a great deal more about the Bible than many 
peoplé imagined.” Henry Ward Beecher said on one occasion 
that many a woman who prays in the Church on Sunday for 
patience, does not know that God answered her prayer when 
He sends her a green Irish maid on Monday. We study the 
great doctrines of our holy religion and perhaps pray about 
them and then straightway imagine that we are very good 
people. 

But we have far less confidence in the power of knowledge 
to make men good than our fathers had. There was a time 
when “opinions were taken for conscience, and metaphysics 
for the Gospel.” But men are not saved by opinions, nor are 
they lost by opinions. Experience is driving us back to the 
method of Jesus. It takes good men to make men good. “Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” “Ye are the light of the world.” Life 
comes only from life. Goodness can not be taught. It must be 
transmitted, imparted. Truth can rationalize living, but it 
can not originate life. It can point out the way of life, but 
it can not give the power to walk therein. It can show the 
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goal of life; but it can not furnish the motive power to reach 
it. Men have never been lost so much for lack of knowledge, 
as for lack of power. 

While it is the pastor’s duty to give the catechumen a 
rational understanding of Christian truth, his chief aim should 
be to bring him to the point where he will be willing and 
indeed anxious to make a complete surrender of himself to 
Jesus Christ; where he voluntarily and consciously turns to 
God in Christ for salvation and eternal life. Only when this 
point has been reached can the pastor be said to have succeeded. 
All his instruction must tend toward this end; but that which 
will most powerfully move the catechumen in this direction 
will be the pastor himself. The contagious faith and piety 
and goodness of his own life must get into the life of his 
catechumens. This was the method of Jesus. He kept a few 
men in companionship with himself until they became satu- 
rated with his life and his spirit and so became centers and 
sources of life for others. This is the method of winning the 
world untc himself. Human lives in contagious fellowship 
with other human lives must finally save the world. Only as 
good men grow and increase will the Kingdom of God be ex- 
tended. The Kingdom of God is not a matter of legislation ; 
but a matter of life. It can not be artificially set up; it must 
grow. And it will grow only as rapidly as one good life will 
make another life good. Jesus inaugurated this method for 
the founding of a universal empire, for the ultimate triumph 
of His Kingdom. 

We believe in the educational method of religion. But this 
is only a method. We do not believe that we can teach men 
religion. At the most we can only prepare the way for re- 
ligion. We can only provide that culture of the mind and 
heart in which the religious life can find a congenial soil in 
which to spring up and grow. Back of method must be life. 
Wanting that no method will be adequate. Having that no 
method can be altogether futile. 

We are therefore shut up to the conviction that in our 
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catechetical work the human factor of supreme importance is 
the pastor. The highest service, however, which the pastor 
can render to the catechumen is to lead him into conscious 
personal fellowship with Jesus Christ. This may occur as 
“noiselessly as the daylight comes when the night is done.” 
In the young it may be as silent and as free from wrench as 
the processes of life and growth in the natural world. In those 
in whom indifference and opposition to God had become a 
fixed attitude of mind, it may come only after a hard-won 
struggle with the habits of a life time. 

But the pastor’s work has only been crowned when the 
catechumen has found in Jesus his personal Saviour, and when 
he is ready to dedicate himself to His service forever. In that 
moment the work of pastor and catechumen finds its supreme 
consummation, and each is satisfied. 


READING, Pa. 











VIII. 


IS THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHRISTIAN, SPE- 
CIFICALLY OF REFORMED CHURCH DOC- 
TRINE, A PRESENT POSSIBILITY ? 


A. S. ZERBE. 


Each age has contributed something to the apprehension of 
Christian truth. The Church waited four centuries for an 
Augustine; and fifteen for Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Ob- 
jectively Christianity is the same in the twentieth century as 
in the first; but subjectively not all its depths have yet been 
sounded. The Reformers formulated anew the great subjects 
demanding settlement in their day. Issues of a momentous 
character have again arisen, which must be met by a legitimate 
investigation of Christian truth. It is proposed here to in- 
quire whether the progress and discoveries in modern times in 
all lines of thought and research are of such a revolutionary 
character that the so-called traditional or Biblical conceptions 
concerning God, the world, man, sin and redemption (as em- 
bodied in the Reformation standards) must be, not merely 
modified here and there, but abandoned altogether as systems 
of truth and doctrine and give place to the implications of the 
current philosophy and theology of evolutionism. 

The present demands for a reconstruction of doctrine are 
of a varied character, but all grow out of the so-called modern 
world-view, which in turn is based on certain new lines of 
inquiry. These latter are the new Biblical Criticism, the 
new physical science, the new psychology, the new ethics, the 
new sociology and the consequent new philosophy and theology. 
Everywhere men are clamoring for a new education, a new 
social order, a new faith, a new Bible, a new Christ, a new 
God. The old has little worth; men wish to dig underneath 
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the foundation. In a broad sense all such demands may be 
reduced to three heads: criticism, science and philosophy. 

Old Testament Criticism.—Let us glance at Old Testament 
Criticism. The legitimacy of an inquiry into the date, author- 
ship and integrity of the books of the Bible has never been 
questioned, and if such inquiry had always been conducted 
according to strict literary and historical canons, the dispute 
as to the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament would have 
been less bitter; but under the guise of literary criticism the 
Graf-Wellhausen school has: persistently injected a purely 
naturalistic philosophy of history, which leads logically to a 
denial of miracles and predictive prophecy and in fact of all 
the distinctive teachings of Scripture. Hence, while new 
light has been thrown on the Old Testament and the human 
side minutely described, the divine side has been either 
neglected or so minimized by the average critic that the Old 
Testament becomes a merely human book like the Homeric 
poems. 

The impression is sometimes sought to be conveyed that the 
differences between the old and the new views are easily recon- 
cilable. But Professor Jordan, reviewing G. A. Smith’s 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, 
writes: “It is no use attempting to minimize the difference 
between the traditional view and the critical treatment of the 
Old Testament. The difference is immense; they involve dif- 
ferent conceptions of the relation of God to the world; dif- 
ferent views as to the course of Israel’s history, the process of 
revelation, and the nature of inspiration. We cannot be lifted 
from the old to the new position by the influence of a charming 
literary style or by the force of the most enthusiastic elo- 
quence.”? Rev. I. Gibson in a work championing Grafianism, 
says: “ The traditional and critical views of revelation are face 
to face in open antagonism.” Dr. Hazard in the introduction 
to Gibson’s book regards these theories as mutually destruc- 
tive. Dr. Volek, of Dorpat, a conservative, writes: “ Under 

1Am. Jeur. Theol., 1902, p. 114. 
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the influence of Wellhausen the opposition to the churchly | 
conception of the Old Testament has developed to the utmost 
extreme. Peace between the two camps is impossible; the gulf 
which separates them cannot be bridged.’ 

This open antagonism is due to the underlying naturalistic 
monism of the Graf-Wellhausen school, according to which all 
religion is of human origin, “a development of the human 
spirit” (Vatke), and all history a progressive development 
in a straight, upward line—an hypothesis which overlooks the 
fact that in history we must take account of the will and 
motives of men (to say nothing of the Supreme Personality, 
God). Society is not a biological organism, but an organiza- 
tion in which the personal element is ever active. Nor is the 
hypothesis of a uniform advance in civilization and religion 
verified by the history of any ancient people. Otto Weber 
writes: “The dogma of a gradual development from a lower 
to a highe: level is not sustained by the history of any Oriental 
peoples. History leaves upon us, on the contrary, the impres- 
sion of decadence rather than of advancing civilization, which 
tries to find fixed forms; everywhere in art, science and re- 
ligion, this is confirmed.” 

Every competent scholar welcomes historical investigation 
provided it is not cast in the Procrustean bed of a pre-con- 
ceived anti-Biblical philosophy. When the historian under- 
takes to explain away the miracles of the Old Testament or 
the possibility of a special revelation he enters the field of 
metaphysics and so is tempted to settle the’ case in advance. 
This is precisely the present state of the question regarding 
the origin and development of the Old Testament religion. 
The Graf-Wellhausen critics, to be sure, never cease to speak 
of the grand ideals and sentiments of the Hebrew sages, but 
none the less the Old Testament is for them a purely human 
product. Recognizing, of course, the marked progress during 
the last half-century in all lines of Old Testament inquiry 


2 Heil. Schrift u. Kritik, p. 190. 
3 Theologie u. Assyriologie. 
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and the consequent need of various modifications in traditional 


views, we at the same time interpret the philosophic view- 
point (which is after all the fundamental issue) of the domi- 
nant Old Testament criticism to be a thinly veiled naturalistic 
evolutionism, that is, in the language of Kuenen “the Old 
Testament religion, though of a high order, does not differ 
fundamentally from other religions,’ ’ or in the language of 
a more recent authority, the idea of a supernatural element 
“contradicts the laws of the spiritual development of man- 
kind.”* With all its achievements the current Old Testament 
criticism and theology (or rather its No-Theology, swamped 
by a one-sided religionsgeschichtliche method and postulate) 
is not final or even consistent in any such sense as to require 
a radical and revolutionary reformulation of Old Testament 
doctrine. 

New Testament Criticism.—A similar judgment must be 
pronounced, mutatis mutandis, on the whole trend and present 
state of negative New Testament criticism. Volumes upon 
volumes have appeared in the last fifty years on the origin and 
character of the New Testament. In the field of textual, 
literary and historical criticism great progress has been made, 
valuable data collected and the minutest questions of text, 
authorship, integrity and spiritual significance investigated by 
scholars of the first rank and of every shade of belief. While 
there has been a steady stream of destructive criticism, 
threatening at times to sweep away the major part of the New 
Testament, there has been also constructive criticism. The 
traditional date, character and setting of some of the books 
may need to be modified, but it cannot be said that a sane New 
Testament criticism demands an essential reformulation of 
the New Testament as a whole. It is still from a textual, 
literary and historical view-point, the New Testament of the 
early Christian centuries. When therefore men speak of a 
new Bible we understand them to refer at most to an im- 
proved, but not a radically new text. So far then as literary- 


4Stade, Bib. Theologie d. A.T. 
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historical criticism of Seripture goes, there is no absolute need 
for a reconstruction of Christian doctrine. 

The Person of Christ.—But it is said that the new and 
original conception of the person of Christ and his atoning 
work necessitates a reformulation, if not a reconstruction of 
Christian doctrine. It is indeed recognized on all sides that a 
thorough discussion of the doctrine of the person of Christ in 
the light of modern research (especially in psychology and 
ethics, as well as metaphysics) is an imperative need of the 
age—a discussion, however, which will embrace every element 
of the problem and every school of thought from the earliest 
or Nicene formula to the latest German treatise. After the 
Church had during all the Christian centuries accepted the 
divine-human person of Christ as formulated in the Creed of 
Chalcedon, the last half century has been characterized by a 
persistent attempt to interpret the person of Christ in terms 
of humanity. All sorts of hypotheses have been advanced, 
from the one-sidedly radical to the one-sidedly conservative, 
as the Christ of rationalism, of liberalism, of mythology, of 
the pragmatic and functional psychology and even of soci- 
ology and socialism. Unfortunately, the critics of the tradi- 
tional Church doctrine have nowhere either in any Ecumenical 
Council, or General Synod or any authoritative treatise formu- 
lated their position, possibly for the sufficient reason that the 
“new” views are too vague to admit of definite formulation. 
But the issue is narrowed to the question whether according to 
the Heidelberg Catechism Jesus is both very God and very 
man, or merely a finite being, a being to be sure of exalted 
rank and endowment, but nevertheless a finite being. 

After Pfleiderer, Bossuet, Drews, Neumann, Schmiedel, 
Wellhausen, Jensen and negative critics generally have fin- 
ished their analysis, we have an emasculated Jesus, who is 
neither true God nor true man, but a fiction of modern specu- 
lation. Yet despite the failure of the long-continued attempt 
to eliminate the supernatural from the conception of Jesus, 
the whole course of contemporaneous criticism has ended in a 
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negative vindication of the deity of Christ. To-day it is pos- 
sible on the testimony of the negative critics themselves to 
vindicate the character of Jesus as holy and sinless; to assert 
the perfection of his moral teaching and to base Christianity 
on the ineffable divinehuman character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In other words, criticism after rejecting the Christ 
of Scripture must in the end restore Him in order to account 
for the facts of history and his wonderful life and character. 

Physical Science in General—We turn now to the claim 
that the discoveries in science demand a radical reconstruc- 
tion of Christian doctrine in terms, not of Biblical theism, 
but of the modern doctrine of evolution. According to the new 
physics the reign of natural law is universal in the realms of 
matter and mind; the universe did not originate in time, but 
is evolved from eternity by some latent force or energy. The 
mineral, the plant, the animal, man and even God (if there 
be a God, for in the pragmatic philosophy God comes under 
the catagory of becoming) are but successive stages in the 
never-ceasing materialistico-energetic movement. The issue 
between the old and the new theology starts with the first 
chapter of Genesis, which predicates a personal God as the 
Creator of the universe. According to Scripture, the crea- 
tion, though ideally present in the divine plan from eternity, 
was an event in time (was the beginning of time), not a 
necessitated process from eternity. God would be God, even 
if He had not created, for we must assume in the persons of 
the God-head a perfect eternal self-contemplation apart from 
and before creation; otherwise we are forced into a panthe- 
istic identification of God and the universe. Eucken states the 
problem: “ The direct denial of a personality of God aims at a 
denial of a superiority over against the world-process, aims 
at bringing about a pantheistic melting of the Absolute Life 
in the world.”®> Henri Bergson, the French philosophic wiz- 
ard, says that all the so-called creations of man “are only cre- 
ations of form. How could they be anything else? . . . To 
5 Wahrheit der Religion. 
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speak of things creating themselves would therefore amount 
to saying that the understanding presents to itself more than 
it presents to itself—a self-contradictory affirmation, an empty 
and vain idea.”® Nor can the “laws of nature,” about which 
we hear so much, produce anything absolutely new; they are 
only generalizations of our ideas of things and imply a 
lawgiver. 

The Genesis account teaches both creation and development. 
God is the Great First Cause, but He has ordained second 
causes, or forces of nature, as seen in the expressions, “let 
the waters, the earth, etc., bring forth.” The earth and the 
elements perform their part, but God is back of all. Science 
cannot explain how the change from the chaotic was effected, 
but Scripture says it was through the Spirit of God, who is 
the quickening principle in the world. 

What, now, over against the Biblical account are the teach- 
ings of astronomy, paleontology, geology, physics, chemistry, 
biology and physical science generally? On the origin of the 
universe of matter, scientists vacillate between three hypothe- 
ses, the Nebular, the Meteoritic, and the Planetesimal. The 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace, formerly almost universally 
accepted by scientists, is now practically abandoned; the 
meteoritic, defended by Sir Norman Lockeyer (according to 
whom the nebule, instead of being intensely heated gas, are 
swarms of solid meteorites which were originally cold but are 
heated by collisions), is too improbable in its workings and 
too -full of contingencies to be accepted; the planetesimal, 
originated by Professor Chamberlin, of Chicago, and differing 
in many ways from the two preceding, among others that 
the planets were all formed at the same time, is still in the 
experimental stage, though gaining in scientific favor (see 
Chamberlin’s larger, or smaller work on Geology). “The 
fact that at the beginning of Palaeozoic times, places on the 
earth had a colder climate than they have to-day agrees better 

6 L’Evolution Creatrice. 
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with the planetesimal than with the incandescent nebular 
theory.”? 

There is, however, no consensus of opinion on the subject. 
“Up to the present time no definite light has been thrown by 
physics on the origin and earliest condition of the globe.” 
“So imperfect is our knowledge of the facts that even in ad- 
vanced works, only a general idea of the conditions of past 
times can be given.”® Alfred Russell Wallace wrote in his last 
work: “The abrupt changes in the life-forms and the world- 
wide unconformity on passing from one division to the other, 
are as great as ever.” Wallace admits that the geological 
record is very incomplete and that it “only carries us back to 
somewhere about the middle of the whole period during which ° 
life has existed upon the earth.” To the same effect Professor 
Alexander: “ From the very nature of its origin, the record is 
necessarily fragmentary and it has been further mutilated and 
obscured by the revolutions of successive ages.” 

Professor Osborne, Columbia University, points out that the 
researches in paleontology are equally unsatisfactory: ‘The 
net result of observation is not favorable to the essentially 
Darwinian view that the adaptive arises out of the fortuitous 
by selection, but is rather favorable tothe hypothesis of the exis- 
tence of some quite unknown intrinsic law of life which we are 
at present totally unable to comprehend or conceive. ... The only 
inkling of possible underlying principles in this orderly proc- 
ess is that there appears to be in respect to certain characters 
a potentiality or a predisposition through hereditary kinship to 
evolve in certain definite directions.”!® Osborne in skillfully 
straddling between rival theories leaves us little comfort, but 
allows that the whole field teems with controversy not merely 
as to the significance of facts, but as to the facts themselves. 

Chemistry and biology throw little light on the combination 

7J. W. Gregory, professor of geology, Glasgow Univ., in The Making 
of the Earth, 1912. 

8 Prof. Arch, Alexander in Eleventh Ed. Ency. Brit. 


9 J. E. Marr, professor in Cam. Univ., in Introduction to Geology, 1911. 
10 Ency. Brit. eleventh ed. 
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of substances and the origin of life. Science cannot tell what 
life is or whence it came. There is no basis of agreement 
among biologists, though an endless variety of hypotheses. 
What atoms, molecules, ions, electrons, ether, gravitation, the 
elan vitale are, and whence they came is almost as much a mys- 
tery to science as ever. Nearly every scientific book that one 
opens holds that all that is known of the universe is compre- 
hended under the three heads of matter, ether, energy. And 
yet matter has disappeared as a fundamental existence, ether 
(visible only to mind) is neither matter nor energy (unless, 
as Mendeleeff holds, it be the lightest and simplest of the 
elements) and energy is an immaterial, mysterious something 
(sometimes by courtesy written Energy). In a recent book on 
science we are told: “The great law of continuity forbids us 
to assume that life suddenly appeared out of nothing and tells 
us that we must look for the element of life in the very ele- 
ments of matter, for the potentiality of life should exist in 
every atom.”?! With most physicists this “ potentiality ” would 
seem to be both “potentia” and “ actus.” 

Evolution.—Everywhere today men conjure with the magic 
word evolution. We read of the evolution of the steam-engine 
and the automobile, the evolution of literature and civil gov- 
ernment, of a nation and of religion, the evolution of a butter- 
fly from a caterpillar, the evolution of a lady’s bonnet and the 
evolution of the universe and so on indefinitely. In most cases 
the word means simply change, advance, progress, develop- 
ment. There are so many meanings that in popular speech 
and in some scientific works the term is entirely colorless and 
may mean anything or nothing. 

But back of this confusion of speech is a confusion of 
thought. Since there is no generally accepted definition there 
can be no well-defined use of the word. Hence if one is unable 
to explain a fact of history, science or religion, he may hide 
his ignorance behind this ever serviceable word. If you do 
not know why the giraffe came to have a long neck, or how 


11R, K. Duncan, The New Knowledge, 1910. 
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the modern horse with one toe came to descend from the 
ancient horse with four toes, or why Moses promulgated the 
Ten Words, simply say that it is an evolution and you will be 
regarded as a wise man and profound thinker. That there is 
such a thing as evolution in the modern (and not merely in the 
Aristotelian) sense and that we may distinguish between de- 
velopment as denoting the processes of the individual’s history 
from the beginning of its existence to its death, and evolution 
as denoting racial descent, we freely grant. Our contention 
here is that scientists leave so many things unexplained in the 
method and processes of evolution and put forth so many as- 
sumptions that we cannot always be certain of the facts (there 
being such marked and fundamental discrepancies among sci- 
entists themselves); in short: they have not solved the old 
problem of being and becoming, of heredity and evironment, 
of creation in the Biblical sense and creation in the scientific 
sense. In fact they have unsettled as many questions as they 
have settled. 

If ever there was a warfare it is that being waged this very 
hour between the rival schools of evolution—a warfare so 
destructive that the world is asking which party is right, or 
whether all are not defending half-baked hypotheses. Thus 
we have the two chief schools or camps known as Vitalism and 
Mechanism, the former predicating a subtle immaterial agency 
endowed with reason and directing the activity of each being, 
a kind of mind stuff; the latter affirming that all change, 
development, evolution in the animate and inanimate world 
are due to physical and chemical agencies. The anthithesis is 
irreconcilable, for the chasm between the organic and the in- 
organic, between mere force and life, has never been bridged 
(the exceptions announced from time to time are purely spo- 
radic). Millions of atoms of star-dust could never originate 
the tiniest blade of grass. To add to our perplexity both the 
vitalistic and the mechanistic schools are split into groups. 

Here are the Neo-Lamarckians who make evolution hinge 
on environmental factors; there the ultra-Darwinians who 
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proclaim the all-sufficiency of natural selection. Yonder are 
the two camps of heterogenesis and orthogenesis, the former 
regarding “ discontinuous variations as the material of organic 
evolution,” the latter assuming a determinate progressive 
movement in the organic world as “an intrinsic part of its 
organization.” Heterogenesis emphasizes single variations; 
orthogenesis, “an inherent growth of the organism.” These 
are mutually exclusive hypotheses. Even the doctrine of de- 
scent cannot be satisfactorily formulated. “To one party it is 
a proved fact, to another a probable, scientific working hy- 
pothesis, to a third a ‘rescuing plank.’ One party is always 
finding fresh corroborations, another new difficulties. And 
within the same group we find the contrasts of believers in 
monophyletic and believers in polyphyletic evolution, the 
mechanists and the half-confessed or thoroughgoing vitalists, 
the preformationists and the believers in epigenesis. . . . The 
all-sufficiency of natural selection is proclaimed by some, its 
impotence by others.” 

Differing in their fundamental concepts, scientific authori- 
ties differ radically in their formulation of the doctrine of 
evolution. President Schurman of Cornell University declares : 
“The survival of the fittest does not explain the arrival of 
the fittest.” On the other hand, Prof. J. M. Baldwin writes in 
a recent work: “TI think therefore the conclusion on page 87 
to the effect that natural selection [as Darwin conceived it] 
is in principle the natural law of genetic organization and 
progress in nature—human nature no less than physical 
nature—is that to which the lines of evidence we have dis- 
tinctly point ”’!%—a conclusion not shared by the great body 
of German scientists. ‘Natural selection without teleological 
factors is not adequate to acount for biological evolution and 
such factors imply a psychical something endowed with feel- 
ing and will, 7. ¢., life and mind.”?* 

In short, leading German and English scientists admit that 

12R. Otto, Naturalistische u. Religioese Weltansicht. 


18 Library of Genetic Science, Vol. II. 
14 James Ward. 
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the current definitions and claims of evolution are vague and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. Thus Wigand, author of vari- 
ous scientific works, writes: ‘‘ Evolution is an indefinite and 
confused movement of the mind of the age.”45 Dr. W. Kidd 
declares: “It is the nebulous character of the doctrine of evo- 
lution that constitutes its strength.” 

Every one who has followed the trend of European thought 
is aware that evolutionists are less vociferous in their claims 
than a decade ago. The idea of a steady forward and upward 
movement in evolution has recently been rudely shaken. Thus 
Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, University of London, writes in a work 
just from the press: “ The appearance of an upward process in 
_ evolution then was illusory. It was due to the human observer, 
who could not see clearly beyond the segment of the whole 
curve on which he himself happened to be placed.”2® Then, 
too, Hans Dreisch, author of a dozen scientific works, exhaus- 
tively discussing biological evolution, comes out boldly as fol- 
lows: “So it follows that almost everything has still to be 
done; for no hypothesis at present accounts for the founda- 
tion of all systematics, viz. for the differences in organiza- 
tion, in all that relates to the so-called types as such and the 
degrees of complication in these types, both of which are inde- 
pendent of histological adaptation and adaptedness. What do 
we know about anything that might be said to bear on the 
problem? What we know actually about any derivation of 
inheritance proper, that is about congenital differences be- 
tween parents and the offspring, is practically nothing [Italics 
those of the author]; indeed there are at our disposal only 
the few facts observed by de Vries or derived from the experi- 
ence of horticulturists or breeders. These facts prove at least 
the possibility of discontinuous variation, that is of mutation 
leading to constant results; but everything else, that is every- 
thing about a real theory of phylogeny, must be left to the 
taste of each author who writes on the theory of the Living. 


15 Darwinismus, ete. 
16 Development and Purpose, 1913. 
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You may call this a very unscientific state of affairs, but no 
other is possible. And in fact it has been admitted by almost 
all who have dealt with transformation without prepossession. 
. . . And it is well known that hypothetical statements about 
an original law of phylogeny have been attempted by Naegeli, 
Koelliker, Wigand, Eimer and others. But a full discussion 
of all these ‘laws’ would hardly help us much in our theo- 
retical endeavor, as all of them, it must be confessed, do little 
more than state the mere fact that some unknown principle of 
organization must have been at work in phylogeny, if we are 
to accept the theory of descent at all.’’1* 

Such are the admissions of high European authorities. 
And yet no sooner does the enterprising graduate of an Ameri- 
can State college discover some new variety of bug or beetle 
than he is tempted forthwith to propound a new theory of 
the universe and declare all former views obsolete. If he is 
unusually “fresh” he may suggest the formation of an infidel 
club with the motto “ Down with the Bible, Up with Science.” 

The commonly accepted dictum of science, that man has of 
course descended from the animal, zealously advertised by the 
average magazine writer and preacher, and the “ progressive ” 
theological professor, has received some severe jolts recently 
from the scientific side. “If we take specially favored races 
and epochs of the past for comparison, there is not the slight- 
est proof of any advance in average human faculty. True, 
social progress does not necessarily require any improvement 
in the congenital qualities of individuals, and the question 
should be rather whether the collective achievement of man- 
kind grows—in knowledge, ethics, religion, social organization. 
But on all these points, with the exception of knowledge and 
its direct approach to industry, scepticism is abundantly pos- 
sible and it is easy to assert that there have been earlier epochs 
when religion was purer, social life better organized, men and 
women on the whole happier, and industry devoted to the 
production of more beautiful objects than skyscrapers, factory- 

17 The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, Gifford Lectures, 1907. 
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chimneys, gigantic hoardings and aniline dyes. I was never 
one of those who think that the general fact of progress may 
be readily assumed or that mankind constantly advances to 
higher things by an automatic law which ean be left to itself. 
On the contrary I believe that there was no upward tendency 
in things as such.’”?§ 

Human history, according to Dreisch, is not a true evolu- 
tion, but more properly a series of cumulations, as seen, e. g., 
in the various economic systems. Nor is man an evolution of 
the animal: “There is nothing evolutionary relative to the 
generation of mankind as such, at least nothing is proved about 
such evolution. You may call my view pessimistic, but be it 
pessimistic or not, we are here moving on scientific ground 
only and have merely to study the probability or improbability 
of problematic facts, and with such a view in our mind, we 
are bound to say that a true logical and moral evolution of 
mankind is not supported by known facts. There is a process 
of logical and moral perfection, but this process is not one, is 
not simple in its activity; it is not connected with the one and 
single line of history, but only with a few generations each 
time it occurs or even with one indivdual, at least ideally. 
And this process is not less a process of cumulation than any 
other sort of development or so called ‘ progress’ in history is.””?® 

Dreisch’s summary is so a propos to the question before us 
that we are warranted in reproducing it as proof that scien- 
tists of the first rank have noclear-cut theory of evolution: “ We 
have finished our analysis of the history of mankind as the 
only instance of an historical biological process that is actually 
known to exist and is not only assumed hypothetically. What 
we have learned from this analysis, though certainly im- 
portant in itself, has not afforded us any new result for theo- 
retical biology. To sum up: we expected that a rational system 
might be a biological result of the future, but we could not 


18 Prof. Hobhouse, op. cit. 
19 Op. cit. 
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claim at all to possess such a system. We said that transfor- 
mation might be proved one day to be a true evolution, gov- 
erned by one immanent principle, which then would have to be 
regarded as a new primary fact in nature, but we did not 
know the least about that principle. Human history on the 
other hand—that is the only historical process concerned with 
life that is actually known to have occurred—could not teach 
us anything of an elemental character, since human history 
at present at least did not appear to us a true evolution, but 
only as a sum of accumulations, and the singularities of this 

_ history, taken by themselves, could only be of practical or 
emotional interest.” 

Such, too, is the attitude of the great French scientist, H. 
Poincaré: “Some scientists, as Mon. Le Roy admit that sci- 
ence consists only of conventions and to this circumstance 
solely does it owe its apparent certitude: the facts of science 
and a fortior: its laws are the artificial work of the scientist ; 
science, therefore, can teach us nothing of the truth; it can 
serve only as a rule of action.” After remarking that no par- 
ticular (scientific) law will ever be more than approximate 
and probable, Poincaré proceeds: “When therefore a scien- 
tific theory pretends to teach us what heat is, or what is elec- 
tricity, or light, it is condemned beforehand; all it can give 
us is a crude image. It is therefore provisional and crum- 
bling. . . . Today the theories are born, to-morraw they are 
the fashion, the day after to-morrow they are classic, the fourth 
day they are superannuated and the fifth day they are 
forgotten.””° 

Theistic and Anti-Theistic Evolutionists.—Evolutionists 
may also be classified as theistic and anti-theistic. Theistic 
evolutionists are not very successful in explaining what they 
mean. They employ such phrases as “creation by evolution,” 
and “creative evolution,” which are really contradictory ex- 
pressions. Le Conte advocating a quasi theistic theory says: 
“Man is something more than a higher species of animal.... 


20 The Value of Science, 1907. 
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His spirit is a spark of divine energy individuated to the point 
of self-consciousness and recognition of his relation to God.” 
But Le Conte also writes: “Beings are continually modified 
into different beings, 7. e., undergoing evolution, which is a 
law of continuity, a universal law of being.” The implica- 
tion is that all things were made, not a the Logos, but 
by some “law of becoming.” 

The anti-theistic evolutionists tell us frankly that their 
theory implies a naturalistic philosophy pure and simple. So 
Huxley: “The hypothesis of evolution supposes that in all 
this vast progression there would be no breach of continuity, 
no point at which we could say ‘This is a natural process’ 
and ‘ This is not a natural process.’” Prof. E. D. Cope, a high 
American authority, writes: “The doctrine of evolution may 
be defined as the teaching which holds that creation has been 
and is accomplished by the agency of the energies which are 
intrinsic in the evolving matter, and without the interference 
of agencies which are external to it. . . . The science of evo- 
lution is the science of creation.” “By whatever method 
species of plants or animals came into existence, they may be 
rightly said to be created. We speak of the existing plants and 
animals as having been created, although we know them to have 
been evolved from seeds, eggs and other germs—and indeed 
from those excessively minute and simple structures known as 
cells,”’21 

These bold avowals clearly define the issue. All takes place 
by virtue of forces resident in matter. God is not back of the 
process either in the initial or subsequent stages. This world- 
view passes under various names, old and new, such as pan- 
theism, materialism, naturalism, and energetic monism, each 
of which expresses some phase of the hypothesis, but since 
some impersonal force or energy is alleged to be back of all 
things the phrase energetic monism (having the sanction of 
German writers) is here regarded as most expressive. But by 


21 Prof. J. W. Judd, Cambridge, Eng., in The Coming of Evolution, 
1910. 
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whatever name designated, the idea is that matter, force, 
plants, animals, man, God (if there be one) are fundamentally 
one. The opposite or theistic view is that God originated the 
realms of matter-force, life and soul-spirit. The two theories 
are diametrically opposed, there being no middle ground. 
Haeckel claims to have destroyed three central doctrines of 
the Christian religion, namely the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the personality of man (as usually understood) and 
the immortality of the soul. If his premises (and those of 
many scientists) are correct, the conclusions are legitimate. 
It is against this naturalistic theory of the universe that we 
protest. | 

In brief, our examination of the latest scientific authori- 
ties is not re-assuring as to definite results. Du Bois Raymond 
said that no one has ever seen evolution, and indeed from the 
nature of the case cannot see it. It is less a scientifically 
established fact than a philosophic speculation. The evolu- 
tionists can say with the pragmatists and functional psycholo- 
gists: “We do not know where we are going, but we are on 
the way.” Until, therefore, the scientists reach their desti- 
nation and settle their family quarrel and so come forward 
with a consistent and generally accepted theory of the origin 
and development of the universe, we may decline with thanks 
their gratuitous offer to adjudicate theological controversies.?"* 


21" As the proof-sheets of the above are being read there comes to hand 
the presidential address before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Melbourne, Australia, on ‘‘ Heredity. New Theories 
and Facts Relating to the History of Organic Beings,’’ by Prof. W. Bate- 
son, Director of the John Innes Horticultural Institution, who advances 
the hypothesis that the development of life may not have proceeded from 
the simple to the complex, as Herbert Spencer and others have taught, but 
rather from the complex to the simple, in short, that the earliest and 
simplest forms of life may have contained in some mysterious way all the 
peculiarities of the latter complex forms. We quote from the address in 
the Scientific American Supplement. ‘‘ We read his [Darwin’s] scheme of 
evolution as we would those of Lucretius or of Lamarck.’’ ‘‘The doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest . . . is mere eighteenth century optim- 
ism.’’ ‘‘It was a commonplace of evolutionary theory that at least the 
domestic animals have been developed from a few wild types. ... The 
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Taking their cue from physical science, nearly all other 
sciences to-day are reconstructed along evolutionistic and 
naturalistic lines, as psychology, ethics, sociology and pedagogy. 

The New Psychology.—Of special significance is the New 
Psychology, or psychology without the “ psyche,” which, adopt- 
ing the evolutionistic formula, teaches that the soul is not 
an abiding entity, but a mere stream of consciousness, a series 
of passing states. This theory of Actualism or Phenomenal- 
ism is held by men of such diverse schools as Spinoza, Hume, 
Darwin, Spencer, Karl Vogt, Buechner, Haeckel, Wundt, 
James and Muensterberg. On the other hand is the traditional 
school of Substantialism, Spiritualism or personal Idealism, 
according to which the person is an abiding self, essentially 
though not empirically the same from day to day. The view 
that the soul is a substantial entity of some kind has the sup- 
port of Plato, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Lotze, Ulrizi, Stoudt, 
Royce. But at present the trend is toward Actualism, and 
probably the majority of American psychologists would agree 
with Professor James when he writes: “I feel entirely free 
to discard the word soul from the rest of this book. If I ever 
use it, it will be in the vaguest and most popular way.”??. The 
soul is only “a stream of thought,” “thought itself is the only 
verifiable thinker.” He does not explain how there can be 


various races of birds, for instance, all came from the Indian jungle 
fowl. . . . But try to reconstruct the steps in their evolution and you real- 
ize your hopeless ignorance.’’ ‘‘New species may be now in course of 
creation, but the limits of the process are obviously narrow. On the other 
hand we see no changes in progress around us in the contemporary world 
which we can imagine likely to culminate in the evolution of forms dis- 
tinct in the larger sense. By intercrossing dogs, jackals and, wolves new 
forms of these types can be made, some of which may be species, but I 
see no reason to think that from such material a fox could be bred in an 
indefinite time or that dogs could be bred from foxes.’’ ‘‘The outcome, as 
you will see, is negative, destroying much that till lately passed for Gos- 
pel. ... We are just about where Boyle was in the seventeenth century. 
We can dispose of alchemy, but we can not make more than a quasi- 
chemistry. We are awaiting our Priestley and Mendeleeff.’’ Again we 
ask, What is Evolution? 
22 Principles of Psychology, I, p. 350. 
23 P, 346, 
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thought without a thinker. Inconsistently enough, he allows 
that Spiritualism is the only escape from the untenable mind- 
stuff hypothesis and materialism, and is the indispensable basis 
for any doctrine of the soul’s immortality.2* Some years ago 
students at Harvard could listen to an eloquent lecture by 
Professor James on Actualism and the Pragmatic Philosophy, 
and then on the same day in the same building listen to an 
equally persuasive defence of Substantialism and personal 
Idealism by Professor Royce. When such high authorities 
differ fundamentally, what shall we think of the boastful claim 
that contemporary psychology supplies the key to the mystery 
of personality? Again we ask, Shall the Church submit the 
great questions pertaining to the soul to a body of men who are 
about equally divided as to the corner-stone of their science, 
who in fact cannot assure us whether or not there be a soul ? 

The same uncertainty prevails in the greatly overrated 
psychology of religion, which undertakes to analyze the re- 
ligious life by what James called the nuisance of the question- 
aire method. In the hands of such functional psychologists as 
Starbuck, Ames and Leuba, regeneration and conversion are 
not due to a profound change of heart through the Spirit of 
God, but are merely psychical phenomena of the adolescent 
state, or the outcome of unusual excitement. Some writers, as 
Ames, do not hesitate to affirm that religion originates in the 
social consciousness rather than in a feeling of dependence on 
a Higher Power or God. Verily, unless the psychologists of 
religion can offer us something more satisfactory than what 
we find in the common type of exponents, we must object to 
have Christian doctrine reconstructed along any such lines. 

A similar conclusion must be formed regarding the prevail- 
ing type of works on comparative religion and the philosophy 
of religion. 

Philosophy.—As a result of these scientific and psycho- 
logical investigations there has arisen a new world-view or 
philosophy, or rather an old philosophy in a new setting, 


24 Op. cit., p. 343. 
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under various names, such as the new Humanism, Pragma- 
tism, Evolutionism, energetic (scientific) monism and ideal- 
istic pantheism. All these later philosophies, in varying 
degree, but with substantially the same conception, are drift- 
ing toward naturalism, the theory “which excludes everything 
distinctly spiritual or transcendental” in contrast with super- 
naturalism, “the doctrine that the world, including man, is 
to be referred in the last analysis to a being who in his nature 
and power transcends the world and cannot be identified with 
its force and operations.”5 
Fundamentally all world-views are reducible to two: Per- 
sonalism and Impersonalism. According to Personalism or 
spiritual Idealism, consciousness is not merely a collection of 
ideas, but implies a conscious self, an abiding entity, that is, a 
unique reality which is the ground and source of ideas. Des- 
cartes, Kant, Lotze, Fichte, Hegel and Royce so hold. This 
school, however, splits up into pluralistic personal idealists and 
monistic personal idealists, the former holding that ultimate 
reality consists in the community of all related selves or spirits ; 
the latter, that ultimate reality is in its inmost nature a single 
person, essentially the God of the Bible. According to Im- 
personalism there is no Absolute Being, no personal God in 
the universe, but merely an omnipresent something variously 
designated as force, will, mind, energy, elan vitale (Berg- 
son) or plastic power of an unknown character. Here are 
found the materialists and idealistic pantheists of all shades. 
The controlling principle of this latter school is that the uni- 
verse is an evolution of one intelligent, but impersonal force, 
agent or energy, though they do not explain how there can be 
immanent design (which is allowed) without a designer. 
Lately this new pantheism under the name of monism (that 
is, energetic or impersonal in contrast with spiritual or per- 
sonal monism) has become a scientific and philosophic fad in 
some circles and is hailed as the key to all knowledge and 
religion. Thus Ex-President Eliot in his Religion of the 
25 Baldwin, Dic. of Psy. and Phil. 
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Future, writes: “The scientific doctrine of one omnipresent, 
eternal Energy is fundamentally and completely inconsistent 
with the dualistic conception which sets spirit over against 
matter, good over against evil, man’s wickedness against God’s 
righteousness and Satan against Christ.” The student of phi- 
losophy is astounded at this bold identity-hypothesis of spirit 
and matter, good and evil, Christ and Satan. Not even the 
arch-pantheist Spinoza obliterated the distinction between 
matter and mind, good and evil. We have here a pantheism 
which is virtually atheism, for Eliot’s impersonal spirit is 
only a blind force. 

It is to be regretted that some ministers and college pro- 
fessors who have not looked sharply into recent philosophy 
incline toward this new pantheism, which in some respects is 
more objectionable than the old. Professor G. T. Ladd of 
Yale states the correct view: “ There are two fundamental and 
irremovable distinctions, the distinction between matter and 
mind, and the distinction between moral good and evil, the 
denial or insufficient explanation of which by speculative sys- 
tems furnishes and relatively justifies the recurrent protest of 
dualism.” 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that in English and 
German philosophical circles there is a strong undercurrent 
toward Personalism or monistic personal Idealism, and this, 
too, in spite of the tendency in scientific circles toward some 
form of Impersanolism. Here, again, our conclusion is that as 
long as men are entangled in the meshes of a false philosophy 
it is a waste of time to undertake any reconstruction of 
doctrine. 

The New Theology.—The new philosophy issues in a new 
theology; and the newest new theology boldly proclaims the 
identity of spirit and matter, God and man. One of its de- 
fenders writes: “The foundation truth of the new theology is 
the fundamental unity of God and man.”** We are told that 
“strictly speaking, the human and the divine are two cate- 


26R, J. Campbell, in The New Theology. 
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gories which shade into and imply each other; humanity is 
divinity viewed from below, divinity is humanity viewed from 
above.” This is not the time-honored view that God seeks 
man and man seeks God, but is intended to express the meta- 
physical oneness of God and man. The concrete application 
is that man is not a sinner, a fallen being, but a creature of 
exalted rank, a species of demi-god, capable by a truly evolu- 
tionary process of working out his own salvation and so need- 
ing no Savior, atonement or Bible. The mere statement of 
these propositions is sufficient to indicate their revolutionary 
character. 

This is of course the old question of the relation of God 
to the world. The old theology tended to separate God too 
widely from the world; the new identifies them too closely. 
In the new theology God is swallowed up in the world and 
denied a true personality. Scripture clearly teaches both the 
divine immanence and the divine transcendence and supplies 
the key to a true monotheism. Christian theism emphasizes 
the thought that God is operative in nature not only as the 
Great First Cause, but also through secondary causes. This 
truth is sometimes exaggerated to the extreme of confusing 
immanence and identity. Heat may permeate iron but it is 
not identical with it. God is immanent in the world without 
being identical with it. Here the Scripture doctrine of the 
personality of God comes to our relief. The assertion of im- 
manence without transcendence leads to pantheism, and with 
pantheism, old or new, Christianity can make no truce. God 
is infinite, we are finite; He inhabiteth eternity, we are the 
creatures of a day; He is holy, we are sinful. 

As long, therefore, as men, confounding the metaphysical 
‘and the ethical, teach that God and man are fundamentally 
(metaphysically) one, there can be no peace in the theological 
camp and no common basis for the reconstruction of doctrine. 

Another aberration of modern thought is the blending of 
the natural and the supernatural. Eliot writes: “ The religion 
of the future will have in it nothing of the supernatural.” 
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Here we have the whole new theology in a nutshell. Every- 
thing is reduced to one dead level of natural causation, with 
no Supreme Being to originate the laws or direct the movement 
_ to a definite goal. All is a fortuitous play of force and atoms. 

Eliot further affirms: “If God is thoroughly immanent in the 
entire creation, there can be no secondary causes in either the 
natural or the spiritual universe.” If there are no secondary 
causes man is a mere machine. The denial of secondary causes 
is characteristic of the new pantheism or monism, despite the 
fact that man is clearly capable of initiating a new line of 
action. If man is a free moral agent, certainly God must be. 
If Eliot conceded secondary causes he would be forced to allow 
that God works both mediately and immediately. The God of 
the Ex-President of Harvard is a mere Energy, a “finite” 
God, who never intervenes in the world-history, but has been 
politely “escorted to the frontiers of the universe.” 

Another strange confusion of modern “thought” is the 
hypothesis that man by nature is a “ potential Christ,” which 
is a logical outcome of a false immanence. Recently a minister 
was guilty of the shocking assertion that a man who had spent 
the preceding night in a drunken carousal was seeking Christ, 
only he had not chosen the best way. Here sin is so minimized 
as to vanish, or rather to become the germ of holiness. And 
such blasphemy passes for profundity of thought!! As long 
as Rom. 3: 10-18 remains a faithful portraiture of man’s 
real nature, this whole conception of a potential or immanent 
Christ is a lamentable perversion of the truth. It would be 
equally correct to say that man has in him a potential Satan, 
and unless regenerated by the Spirit of God will end in a 
Satanic permanence of character. 

Over against all such vagaries we place the very latest de- 
liverance from a high English authority, Dr. James Ward, 
professor of mental philosophy in Cambridge and author of 
the classic work on Naturalism and Agnosticism: “ As to God 
we can only regard Him as Spirit, as possessing intelligence 
and will, and so as personal. . . . How God created the world, 

34 
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how the One is the ground of the many, we admit we cannot 
tell. . . . While we have to maintain that in determining the 
world—his world—God also determines himself, it would be 
absurd to suppose that in thus determining himself he, so to 
say, diminishes himself. . . . God does not transform, differ- 
entiate or fractionate himself into the world, and so cease to 
be God. Such theism would only be pantheism, which is truly 
but atheism. But now, finally, if the world, though God’s 
world, the expression and revelation of himself, is yet not 
God, if though he is immanent in it, he is also as its creator 
transcendent to it, surely the greater the world—the greater 
the freedom and capacity of his creatures—the greater still is 
he who created and sustains and somehow surely overrules 
it all.” 

Such a theism, accepted by the foremost thinkers of the day, 
involves implicitly the essential postulates of the traditional 
theology—the transcendence of God, man’s true personality 
and accountability, creation, providence, and in short the 
mutual relation of God and man. 

Conceding all due credit for the industry displayed by the 
advocates of the new theology in applying the naturalistic 
teachings of the New Biblical criticism, the new science, the 
new psychology, the new philosophy, the new psychology of 
religion, the new comparative religion and the new philosophy 
of religion to the underlying problems of theology, we are 
able to discover only a little that is truly “new” and that little 
largely in a false setting. Our resume has shown that the 
new science and philosophy, as they stand today, are too vague, 
indefinite and contradictory to afford a satisfactory basis for 
a radical reconstruction of Christian doctrine; and since most 
of the recent ultra works on Christian doctrine rarely appeal 
to the Bible at all, and then only in terms of the modern 
“mind,” any contemplated reconstructive movement stands 
or falls with contemporaneous science and philosophy. 

Allowing, however, that Christian scholars today have a 


27 The Realm of Ends, etc., p. 443, 1911. 
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broader view of the teachings of Scripture and indeed of sci- 
ence and philosophy than in some former periods, and holding 
further that our apprehension of the truth differs from age to 
age and is, in fact, molded in part by the ideals, needs and 
taste of the age, we could favor and heartily welcome a brief 
restatement of the essentially traditional doctrines of the old 
creeds and confessions, provided always it were carried out on 
the basis of definitely ascertained results in Biblical theology 
and contemporaneous research in all fields. 


Reconstruction oF ReEFrorMED CuurcH DoctRINE. 


The Reformed Church in the United States accepts the 
Heidelberg Catechism as exhibiting the system of truth and 
doctrine revealed in Scripture. The space at our disposal 
being too limited for a full discussion of the subject of a re- 
construction of the doctrinal system of the Catechism, we must 
content ourselves with a few general observations and reserve 
possibly for another occasion the consideration of special and 
necessarily involved questions. We may profit in this con- 
nection by the words of Dr. Charles A. Briggs shortly before 
his death: “TI challenge any man, to produce any valid results 
of modern philosophy or modern science that will in the 
slightest degree impair the Christ of the church as represented 
by her creeds and institutions.” 

This bold challenge in defence of “the Christ of the 
Church” and “ her creeds,” is issued by one entirely competent 
to express a mature judgment and outweighs the vagaries of a 
whole ten-acre field of men who dipping a little into science 
and philosophy and failing to think through the profound 
truths formulated in the historic creeds, have in their own 
eyes passed far beyond St. Paul, St. John, Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingli and Ursinus, and so begin to “ reconstruct” 
the doctrines of God, Man, sin and redemption. Such recon- 
structive efforts share the usual fate of fads and isms: they 
have their brief day and are then consigned to the museum of 
theological curiosities. Twenty years after an attempt at 
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theological reconstruction, the celebrated Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell admitted his failure, humbly saying: “I had not suff- 
ciently considered the difficulty of the problem.” 

The issue between the Heidelberg Catechism and any recon- 
structive scheme is fundamentally the issue between the old 
and the new world-view or philosophy (for in these days, phi- 
losophy, not theology, is said to be the queen of the sciences). 
A man who accepts the new world-view is logically driven to 
reject the system of doctrine unfolded in the Catechism; a 
man who rejects the new world-view with its half-digested and 
contradictory postulates will on the other hand be disposed 
to regard the theological system underlying the Catechism as 
essentially correct, though admitting here and there of em- 
phasis on certain points helpful to the present age. Since the 
new world-view is in process of formation and has thus far 
assumed an individualistic rather than a generic character, 
any attempted reconstruction of the Catechism or of Reformed 
Church doctrine must exhibit a similar individualistic char- 
acter. As soon as men undertake to substitute a fundamentally 
new theory for the Catechism’s presentation of the nature of 
God, the person of Christ, man’s sinfulness and deliverance, 
the atonement, faith, the sacraments and the chief loci, they 
must take a definite stand on the great problems of modern 
thought, either on the side of a thorough-going Christian 
theism or on that of the current naturalistic (scientific) 
monism. There is no middle position. The reconstructionist 
is on the open sea, with no harbor in sight, and with a poor 
compass. 

Any construction or reconstruction of Reformed doctrine 
must proceed along one of three lines.) We may work out 
from nature and its laws and so have a closed and iron-clad 
system of nature, to which God and man are subordinated. 
Or we may start with man and his wonderful achievements 
and then we get Humanism, pragmatism, Pelagianism, So- 
cinianism and the whole brood of systems coming under the 
head of theological rationalism. Or, we may start with the 
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God of Scripture (as revealed in Christ) and then we can 
construct theology in the true sense. The new theology is 
theology without the theos. 

The writer has not been permitted to see any considerable 
number of attempted reconstructions of the Catechism. [The 
reference here is not to the numerous adaptations, rearrange- 
ments and simplifications of the Catechism, reflecting the tra- 
ditional system of doctrine and generally serving a useful 
purpose, but to an entirely new reconstruction of the system 
of theology.] The usual formula for compounding the 
thoroughly new and reconstructed Catechism runs as follows: 
Take equal parts of Arianism, semi-Arianism, Pelagianism, 
semi-Pelagianism, pantheism, naturalism, evolutionism, ener- 
getic monism, Humanism, pragmatism, functional psychology 
and Unitarianism; mix thoroughly, add about a ton of what 
the English call cock-sureness, and administer in doses to suit 
the mental and spiritual condition of the patient. In short, 
as matters now stand, any radical reconstruction of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism or of Reformed Church doctrine would prob- 
ably be a rudis indigestaque moles. 


DepvucTIons. 

Several conclusions follow :— 

First. Since each constructive period of the Church, as the 
Nicene, and the sixteenth century Reformation, formulated its 
conception of the essentials of Christianity, as the result of 
more profound study of Scripture and of the special demands 
of the age, the legitimacy of a reformulation or even of a re- 
construction of Christian and, specifically of Reformed doc- 
trine is assumed in principle. 

Second. Recognizing that the old creeds and catechisms 
are assailed in the name of the new Biblical criticism, the 
physical and philosophical sciences, and contemporaneous 
thought generally, and that dissatisfaction with the traditional 
teaching of the Church is more or less widespread, we incline 
to the view that the Reformed Church must sooner or later face 
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the alternative, either of requiring an adherence to the time- 
honored doctrines embraced in the so-called Apostolic and 
Nicene Creeds and the Heidelberg Catechism as an indispen- 
sable requisite of all who minister at her altars, or of allowing 
these old standards to remain as monuments of the past and 
proceeding to reconstruct her creedal position along the lines 
demanded by contemporary science and philosophy. 

Third. Recognizing, however, in the language of Shailer 
Mathews that “scientists themselves cannot tell us with una- 
nimity just what results theology should use” and in that of 
Dr. Briggs that thus far, reconstructive efforts have been 
nothing but “an eclectic, syncretistic theology out of a com- 
parative study of all religions, and in the form of recent un- 
digested philosophical speculations,” we are convinced that 
conditions are at present unfavorable for a radical reconstruc- 
tion of the Christian and specifically Reformed system of 
doctrine and that until some twentieth century Calvin or 
Ursinus arises to give us a more Biblical, scientific, philo- 
sophical and Christological system, the Reformed Church can- 
not afford to abandon definitely ascertained truth for untried 
and ephemeral hypotheses or to manifest too great zeal in 
removing the old landmarks. 

Fourth. Comparing the doctrinal system of the Catechism 
to a grand old palace, we hold that some modern improvements 
may indeed be installed, as a new heating apparatus, telephone, 
electric light, new rugs, new wall decorations, some new ver- 
andas and porches, here and there a new window, a new 
Carnegie organ and possibly a tower at one of the corners; 
but the foundation and the massive stone walls, the general 
outline of the structure, the spacious corridors and apartments, 
the classic architecture, the majestic symmetry of the struc- 
ture cannot well be improved. 

In short, as Dr. Lang of the University of Halle said on 
May 13, 1914, at the General Synod in Lancaster, Pa.: “we 
cannot renounce the doctrinal system of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism without renouncing ourselves.” 


CENTRAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, DAYTON, OHIO. 

















IX. 


THE NECESSITY OF THEOLOGICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS. 


In the Report of the Deputation of non-Episcopal ministers, 
appointed by the Commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on a World Conference on Faith and Order to visit the 
communions, other than the Anglican, of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the interest of the proposed conference, we find the 
following statement : 

“We first met at the Whitefield — a large group of 
representatives of the Swanick Free Church Fellowship. This 
organization has in its membership about three hundred young 
ministers of the non-Anglican Churches who have bound them- 
selves together prayerfully ‘in the light of all new knowledge 
and scientific method to reéxamine and, if need be, to reéxpress 
for our time the fundamental affirmations of the faith,’ desir- 
ing ‘to cultivate a new spiritual fellowship and communion 
with all branches of the Christian Church.’ ” 

These three hundred young ministers have taken a definite 
stand toward the problem of theological reconstruction. They 
make room for “all new knowledge” .and for the “scientific 
method.” In the light of this knowledge and method, they 
purpose to “reéxamine” and, if the results of their investiga- 
tion make it necessary, to “reéxpress for our own time the 
fundamental affirmations of the faith.” The motive of their 
inquiry is not to engage in vain speculations, but “to culti- 
vate a new spiritual fellowship and communion with all 
branches of the Christian Church.” Thus they recognize in 
their platform the right and the duty “to reéxamine and, if 
need be, to reéxpress for our own time the fundamental affir- 
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mations of the faith.” They, also, discern the close relation 
between the cultivation of a new spiritual fellowship and com- 
munion with all branches of the Christian Church on the one 
hand, and the reéxamination and reéxpression for our own 
time of the fundamental affirmations of the faith on the other. 
This attitude of the non-Conformist ministers of England is 
taken also by many bishops, teachers, and priests of the Estab- 
lished Church. Toward the end of last year a notable book, 
entitled “ Foundations,” was published by seven Oxford men 
as a contribution towards the reconciliation of religious belief 
with modern thought. ‘“ The chief value of the book,” says the 
Bishop of Zanzibar, who is by no means in sympathy with its 
contents, “is not in its theology nor its philosophy, but rather 
in the revelation it affords of the official attitude of the Bishops 
implicated towards heresy and unorthodox speculations.” 
Even the casual observer of theological publications of the 
last decade will no longer be bold enough to ascribe attempts 
at theological reconstruction to the so-called sceptical critics 
and philosophers of German, Swiss, and Dutch universities, 
but will have to concede in all fairness that devout ministers 
and teachers of the churches of Great Britain and America are 
“ prayerfully ” investigating and sincerely seeking to reéxpress 
the fundamental affirmations of the faith. In fact modernism 
is confined not merely to the Roman Catholic Church, but 
prevails to a large extent in the Protestant churches through- 
out the world. A new line of cleavage is becoming visible in 
Christian communions of the twentieth century. Formerly 
it was a horizontal line which divided the Catholics on the one 
side from the Protestants on the other. Now it is a perpen- 
dicular line, on the one side of which are the Catholic modern- 
ists and Protestant liberals, and on the other the Catholic 
mediaevalists and Protestant conservatives. For it cannot be 
gainsaid that in their point of view and their method of in- 
vestigation the liberal Protestant and the Catholic modernist 
are in closer harmony than the liberal and conservative Protes- 
tant on the one hand or the Catholic modernist and mediaeva- 
list on the other. 
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How shall we account for a movement so wide-spread and 
supported by men of such unquestionable sincerity of pur- 
pose and thoroughness of scholarship? In his celebrated ency- 
clical on “ Modernism,” Pope Pius X terms it “ poisonous 
doctrines,” “the destruction not only of the Catholic religion, 
but of all religion,” “a synthesis of all heresies.” He refers 
it to proximate and remote causes. The former he describes as 
a “perversion of the mind”; the latter as “curiosity and 
pride.” From the Catholic viewpoint the Pope is right. He 
will find numerous Protestants, who in many respects are his 
bitter foes, to agree with him in their judgment of the liberal 
movement in evangelical churches. Yet one cannot help but 
feel that Professor Eucken shows far deeper insight into the 
religious problem of the day when he says: “Only a super- 
ficial consideration of the changes in theology will attribute 
them merely to the unbelief and depravity of men.” He finds 
the cause for theological changes in the undeniable fact that 
“the old interpretation of religion has come into conflict with 
an essentially changed view of the world and an altered feel- 
ing towards life.” Theological reconstruction is, therefore, an 
historical necessity, and not merely a human vagary. 

It is the feeling, vaguely felt by the laity and more clearly 
realized by the ministry, that the theology of the past, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, is no longer adequate to express the faith of 
the Church of the present. The world, which has been made 
known to us by modern science and enterprise, is so immense 
that traditional creeds are being stretched to the breaking point 
in thé endeavor to make a pretense of covering it. This tension 
between the old. theology and the new world constrains men to 
the task of theological reconstruction. Their avowed purpose 
is not, as some seem to think, the destruction of theology or of 
religion, but its reconstruction “in the light of all new knowl- 
edge and scientific method.” Loisy, a representative Catholic 
modernist, says the aim of modernism is “ to adapt Catholicism 
to the intellectual, moral, and social demands of today.” 
McGiffert, a representative Protestant liberal, defines the task 
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of reconstruction as “an effort to reconcile religious ideas and 
theological thought to modern science, philosophy, and life.” 
Whatever the result of this effort may be, it must be conceded 
that the purpose of these men is good. Nor are they attempt- 
ing something new. For, since the gospel was proclaimed by 
Jesus, his followers have tried to adapt his messoge, though 
with a relative degree of success, to the thought and life of the 
age in which it was presented. There has been, accordingly, 
a diversity of theological systems—Jewish and Greek, Roman 
and Mediaeval, Teutonic and Modern. The inference seems 
legitimate that fidelity to the gospel and loyalty to the fathers 


‘require us to do for our age what Christians in the past: have 


done for theirs. 

But some one asks, is a reconstruction of theology necessary 
or possible at this time? Men, who are equally devout and 
scholarly, differ in answering this question. There are those 
who sincerely believe that the theology of the Church has been 
finally wrought out in the past, and all we need to do is to 
defend and perhaps amend it, and hand it down intact to 
succeeding generations. They are satisfied with Thomas 
Aquinas, if they are Catholics; with Luther, Calvin, or | 
Arminius, if they are Protestants. They invest their confes- 
sions and catechisms with the infallibility which they ascribe 
to the Bible, because these symbols presumably embody the 
divinely revealed system of doctrine in the Sacred Scriptures. 
Others admit that theological reconstruction may be necessary 
from time to time, but they assume that we are not prepared 
to reconstruct now. They argue that “the modern view of the 
world, the new conceptions in philosophy, the new theories in 
science, are not yet sufficiently tested, or their bearing sufti- 
ciently understood,” to make these a basis for a new theological 
system. This view is not to be lightly set aside; for a recon- 
struction that is to be anything more than an aimless and hap- 
hazard revision can be effected only under the control of some 
definite principle great enough and far-reaching enough to 
form the basis of the entire system. A premature attempt at 
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reconstruction might defeat its very purpose. There is, how- 
ever, an increasing minority, if not majority, of Christian 
ministers and teachers who are convinced that “one of the 
most crying needs of the day is a genuine and thoroughgoing 
reconstruction of our traditional theology—a reconstruction 
that shall bring out clearly, and give the proper emphasis to, 
the great and underlying principles of Christianity, which 
have been obscured by so much temporary and unessential 
matter, and about which there is today so wide-spread an 
uncertainty and doubt.” While this task cannot be performed 
in a day, not by a single individual nor by the acts of an 
ecclesiastical council, it can be accomplished only. by pains- 
taking investigation, mutual codperation, and persistent effort. 

The writer is in accord with the men who believe in the neces- 
sity of theological reconstruction at the present time. It de- 
veloves upon him, therefore, to give a reason for the faith that 
is in him. The limits of this paper do not permit an exhaus- 
tive discussion of all the factors and forces which make for 
reconstruction. Indeed all the tendencies that: enter into 
modern civilization and culture have a more or less modifying 
influence on theology. I shall, therefore, enumerate only some 
of the more salient reasons for the present urgency of theo- 
logical reconstruction. 

I. 

The conception of the controlling principle and of the scope 
of theology has changed. Catholics and Protestants have con- 
sidered the function of theology to set forth in logical form the 
system of doctrine which God has revealed in the Bible. The 
system, once formulated in confessions, catechisms, and dog- 
matics and buttressed at every point by biblical texts, natur- 
ally shared in the permanency and the infallibility of the 
Scriptures. The Bible from Genesis to Revelation, without 
reference to the relative authority of its different books, fur- 
ished the material for theology. 

The study of the history of dogma, however, has made it 
clear that the traditional theologies are not pure transcripts of 
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biblical doctrine, and are not controlled by the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Too frequently ideas of God, man, and 
the world, far more pagan than Christian, dominated so-called 
Christian theology. Nor do we now regard the Bible as pri- 
marily acompend of dogmas and precepts let down from heaven 
to earth, but as a record of devout men’s experience of God 
under al] the circumstances of life. 

Speaking of the adjustment of the gospel to heathen philos- 
ophy in the time of Justin Martyr (A. D. 104), Professor 
Thomas C. Hall says: “This process meant in many ways an 
essential transformation of the gospel from the simplicity of 
the good news of Jesus to the elaborate theology, ceremonial, 
and political organization of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Nor had the great scholars of the Reformation period the tools 
with which an historical separation could be made between this 
radical innovation and the simple saving faith. Not even the 
evangelical revival has given us back a Christianity clearly 
separated from the Roman Catholic accretions.” 

In the theology of the Alexandrines, Clement and Origin, 
the eternal Logos, not the historical Jesus, was the formative 
principle. The system of Augustine was shaped by the idea 
of God as the only source of good and as absolute will. Christ’s 
relation to the sacramental system and the treasury of merits 
engaged the attention of medieval theologians. The sovereign 
decree of God was regnant in Calvinism, and the freedom and 
responsibility of man in Arminianism. 

One is driven to the conclusion that orthodox theology has 
not been true to its theory of incarnation. It accepted the 
principle that the incarnation is the supreme revelation of 
God; and then, instead of basing its conceptions of God upon 
Jesus, it has rather based its conceptions of Jesus upon pre- 
conceived notions of God. The result is that it has put his 
Divinity not in what has been revealed, but in what is hidden; 
not in the compelling power of His words and life, but in 
something that is inferred to exist behind it. The inferences 
may all be sound; but they are not always Christian. 
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In comparatively recent times has the idea been affirmed 
that Jesus Christ is central in all Christian living and think- 
ing. Luther perceived, but did not consistently apply, this 
truth. He failed to reconstruct much of the traditional the- 
ology in the light of the Christo-centric principle and handed 
down to his successors a large part of that theology unchanged. 
They, instead of completing his work, forgot altogether his 
fundamental gospel, and put the Bible in the place which 
Luther had given to the Christ. The result was that the sys- 
tem of Protestant dogmatics had become ostensibly, if not in 
reality, biblical theologies, to the almost complete obscuring 
of the Christian principle. 

To Schleiermacher and Ritschl we are indebted for a new 
conception of the scope and the distinctive principle of Chris- 
tian theology. Both ruled out material that belongs legiti- 
mately only to science and philosophy; and both, though pur- ° 
suing different methods and reaching different results, tried 
to make Jesus and his revelation central in theology. They 
distinguished between religious knowledge and scientific or 
philosophical knowledge. The former alone is appropriate 
material for the dogmatician. “ Revelation and Faith,” says 
Kaftan, a Ritschlian, “are inseparably connected. Truth is 
communicated, and creates knowledge where faith is awakened, 
when men are reconciled to God and are called to His King- 
dom. Where this does not take place, there is no knowledge— 
at most, the intellectual appropriation of a sacred tradition.” 
The revelation of Jesus, appropriated by the living faith of 
his followers, not the speculations of men, or even the Bible 
as traditionally received, is made the controlling principle of 
a distinctively Christian theology. This, then, is the exact 
nature of the revolution which Ritschl has effected in theology. 
Divinity he affirmed to be primarily a moral attribute. While 
the older theology argues that Jesus is to be obeyed in all 
things, because he is God, Ritschl contends that Jesus is God 
because be approves himself as worthy of absolute obedience. 

When “Christ’s life purpose”—the giving to others the 
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life which he lived, his freedom from fear and sin, his victory 
over the world through faith in God his father and through 
devotion to his will—furnishes the material of Christian 
thinking, then much in the traditional theologies that was 
relegated to the background and obscured by non-Christian 
ideas, will stand out in clearer perspective. Much, also, that 
was made unduly prominent, though it was largely irrelevant 
in these systems, will be excluded and referred to archeolo- 
gist and historian, to scientist and philosopher. Theology will 
partake more of the simplicity of the gospel and will cast off 
the metaphysical abstractions which perplexed, confused, and 
often divided the Church. 

“Going back to this central fact of Christianity,—going 
back to Christ’s life-purpose,—we get from it,” says one of our 
most distinguished American theologians, “one after another 
of the great truths of the Christian system. We get from it, 
for instance, the Christian view of God, Christ’s father and 
ours; a God of love, whose purpose of love for his children is 
realized in Christ’s life of service; a God who is ever giving 
himself for his children, even as Christ gave himself for his 
brethren. We get, also, the Christian view of the world: that 
it belongs to God, who is working in and through it to establish 
his kingdom, and that for the child of God it is a field for 
service, for conflict, and for victory. We get also the Chris- 
tian view of men: children of God and brethren of one 
another, whose true life is not meat and drink, health and 
wealth, but to do the will of God their father in the service of 
their brethren. We get also the Christian view of salvation: 
victory over the world and sin and death, and the conscious 
fulfilling of the purpose of God. And we get, also, the Chris- 
tian view of Christ: the one who has given us his faith in God 
his father and so has brought God to us and given us the 
victory over the world and sin and death which was his.” 

All this the Christ ideal gives us and much more. But much 
that has bulked large in the traditional theologies will not find 
place in the new system. The revelation of Jesus “ has nothing 
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to do with the creation of the world, the origin of man, the 
historicity of Adam, the fall, the flood, Jonah, the nature and 
attributes of the Absolute.” A discussion of these topics may 
be interesting and helpful, but they do not necessarily come 
within the scope of Christian theology. 

Our reconstructed theology, then, will not be less but more 
genuinely Christian than the systems of the past. Its material 
will be drawn, not from science and philosophy, but from the 
revelation of Jesus appropriated by the community of be- 
lievers. Its basal pillars will be revelation and faith. The 
revelation of Jesus will be normative andthe Christian con- 
sciousness will be formative. The Bible, Christian history, 
the results of science, and the truths of philosophy, will be 
held in subordination to the Christian view of God, man, and 
the world. Such a theology will not consist of theoretical 
propositions which only trained logicians can understand; it 
will be simple, practical, preachable, and believable. 


II. 


Closely related to the new conception of the scope and the 
function of theology, is the change in the view of the nature of 
Christianity. Though men have always regarded it as a life, 
theologians and ecclesiastics have treated it as a series of 
doctrines and of precepts. These have been spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets and at the end of these days in his Son. 
The doctrines are to be implicitly believed and the precepts 
unconditionally obeyed. Belief and obedience are the con- 
ditions of salvation. This is the soul of dogmatism and ecclesi- 
asticism. Out of it have come many forms of bigotry and 
intolerance. For, when men have once discovered the divinely 
revealed doctrines and precepts, they have found the only way 
of salvation. Toleration of those, who differ from these dog- 
mas and ordinances, would be nothing less than a betrayal of 
a sacred trust. 

In a way as never before the theologian now makes earnest 
with the statement that Christianity is a life before it is a 
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dogma, a cultus, or a polity. It is the life of fellowship be- 
tween God and man in and through Jesus Christ. It is the 
fellowship of faith Godward and of love manward. Through 
Jesus men actually become sons of God and brothers of one 
another. The life was begotten by Jesus in his disciples and 
by them it has been propagated through the centuries over 
the earth. 

In course of time men reflected upon the objective realities 
and the subjective experiences of the Christ-life, and defined 
it in doctrinal forms. They saw God, man, and the world in 
a new light. They interpreted the motives and the goal of life 
in a new way. They related the gospel to the history of the 
world, and differentiated it from other religions, Jew and 


Gentile. They brought its ideas to bear on the great problems © 


of philosophy—the origin, nature, and destiny of the world 
and of man. 

The theological and ecclesiastical forms in which the Chris- 
tian life was expressed naturally differed in different lands and 
times. The differences are due to racial characteristics, de- 
grees of civilization and culture, the genius of the representa- 
tive theologians, the religious, intellectual, political, and social 
heritage of a people, all of which have a molding influence on 
the doctrine, cultus, and polity of the churches. The forms of 
Christianity, therefore, vary, but the great verities of the 
revelation of Jesus are as fixed as the stars. Each nation and 
each age must interpret these eternal truths from its own 
point of view and in its own forms of thought arid action. The 
theologies, which are the result of such interpretation, can have 
only relative value; none can have absolute authority. 

**Our little systems have their day. 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee.’’ 

The nature of Christianity conceived as life makes theo- 
logical reconstruction a perennial task of the Christian Church. 
For the gospel becomes a vital power in an age only when it is 
embodied in the forms of thought and life of that age. 
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ITI. 

A new conception of the Bible is involved in the changed 
view of the nature of Christianity. Many feel the force of Dr. 
Gladden’s statement that “the theory of the Bible which is 
now held and that by a large proportion of devout and intelli- 
gent biblical scholars in all Protestant churches, is radically 
different from that which was taught at the beginning of my 
ministry.” The difference is contained in the assertion that 
the Bible is literature, which is the corollary of the proposition 
that Christianity is life. For literature, sacred or profane, is 
the record of life. 

Formerly it was assumed that the Bible was a divine oracle 
—God’s book because he was its author using chosen men to be 
his amanuenses. Every sentence, therefore, was of immediate 
divine origin, and as “God was omniscient the Bible was 
inerrant.” Revelation on its objective side was anti-historical 
and on its subjective side was anti-psychological. Professor 
Foster cites a legend, a naive botanical hypothesis, to illustrate 
this theory of revelation. The Great Spirit, having created the 
trees of the forest, comes in the night each spring and sticks 
leaves and blossoms on the branches. So, according to Augus- 
tine, the great tree of humanity, blasted by sin, grows nothing 
from within that is divine; relevation is external, mechanical, 
miraculous, and only truth so revealed has saving efficacy. 

This theory of the Bible became untenable in the light of 
scientific. discoveries and historical investigation. The thou- 
sands of variations in the numerous manuscripts of the Old 
and the New Testament became an unrebuttable argument, 
even in the layman’s mind, against the inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures. The most that could be maintained by the staunchest 
champions of verbal inspiration was that the original manu- 
scripts at least were free from error. Even this inmost citadel 
for the verbalists gave way before the undeniable results of 
literary criticism; to which tests the Bible as Hebrew litera- 
ture had to be subjected. Some of the biblical books, like 
Genesis, were clearly a composite, taken from sources written 
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at different times and by different men. These documents, 
either as a whole or in part, were “pieced together in a very 
artless fashion, with gaps and repetitions and displacements 
which are quite incompatible with omniscient superintend- 
ence.” Moreover, it could not be gainsaid that certain dis- 
crepancies and contradictions appear in the biblical acounts of 
the same events. Deeds, whose ethics are hard to reconcile 
with Christian standards, and yet are said to have been done 
by direct command of God, are recorded on its pages. Senti- 
ments are uttered by the saints of Israel which offend Chris- 
tain ideals of justice and humanity. 

Difficulties like these have to be met. Some, in their eager- 
ness to discredit all religion, turned their backs on the Bible 
as a mass of antiquated traditions and untrustworthy tales. 
But others clung tenaciously to the earthen vessel with its 
heavenly treasure until they made their Bible a greater and 
better book than the fathers ever thought it to be. After hav- 
ing tested it by the most rigid literary and historical criticism, 
they conclude that the books of the Bible are not a forgery or 
a pious fraud, but for the most part a trustworthy historical 
record. They are not, indeed, infallible, historically, scien- 
tifically, nor ethically. But they contain a priceless treasure 
for mankind, “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness.” 

The supreme religious value of the Scriptures is in the fact 
that they record in a variety of literary forms, prose and 
poetry, history and fiction, proverb and prophecy, annals and 
laws, the gradual revelation of God to the Hebrew people who 
for unknown reasons were specially fitted to receive the divine 
message. How this people was led “from the dawn of their 
God-consciousness, through mazes of superstition and crudities 
of ethical development up to the noble monotheism of the 
prophets and out into the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ,” may be clearly 
traced on its pages. 

To use the words of Dr. Gladden in a recent article on a 
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“Dangerous Crusade,” “it records the phases of thought and 


feeling, of struggle and discipline, through which they have 
passed; it shows us their tentative and fumbling endeavors 
after the truth of life, and how by the discipline of a wise 
Providence they were guided step by step toward that larger 
knowledge of God which can never be ours until we find it for 
ourselves. The history of this development is of unspeakable 
value to the world; but it is only so when we take it for what 
it is, and study these biographies and these laws and these 
stories and songs as the expression of a people slowly rising out 
of the darkness of semi-barbarism into the light of a better 
day. When we insist on taking all these confused specula- 
tions and these crude moralizings as the very voice of God, we 
are simply blind followers of the blind.” 

We must go a step farther. The consummate worth of the 
Bible lies in the fact that it records the life of Him in whom 
Hebrew revelation culminates and from whom Christian reve- 
lation radiates. He is forever the way, the truth, and the life. 
The character and teaching of Jesus Christ are the touchstone 
of the whole biblical literature. Whatever is in contradiction 
to his words and his life does not have the authority of a word 
of God, and must be regarded as an imperfect comprehension 
of the divine will. 

An examination of the proof texts in confessions, catechisms, 
and dogmatics, Catholic and Protestant, will clearly show that 
the authors used the Bible as an infallible oracle, a compend of 
divinely revealed doctrines equally authoritative in all its 
parts. While the quantity of revelation in Genesis may be 
less than that in the gospel of John, its quality is the same. 
Texts for the proof of’ dogmas from the one are as valid as 
from the other. If the new conception of the Bible, which we 
have described, is accepted, then many of the time-worn proof 
texts for confessional] statements and dogmatic treatises will lose 
their value, and the necessity of theological reconstruction is 
too self-evident to require further argument. 
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IV. 


The ultimate facts with which theology has to do are God, 
man, and the world. When men’s conception of these entities 
and of their interrelation changes, a corresponding change must 
take place in the theological systems which interpret them. 
That the antique view of the world and of human life has 
changed, men may deplore, but they cannot deny without 
jeopardizing their reputation for intelligence. Let us then 
first consider the change of world-view (Weltanschauung). 

The traditional theologies are inseparably interwoven with 
the ancient view of the world, which was both geocentric and 
anthropomorphic. The Catholic modernists make merry over 
the little sixteenth century world of the Vatican. It is a mere 
toy compared with the universe of modern science. The earth 
is supposed to be the center, and the vault of heaven, studded 
with sun, moon, and stars, was the outermost limit. Above 
the firmament is the abode of the Deity and his angels, and 
beneath is the abyss of the devil and the damned. What hap- 
pened on earth decided the fate of all creation. It is the world 
of Aristotle and the mediaeval theologians. The Greek phi- 
losopher said: “ Ail men believe that there are gods, and assign 
the uppermost places to the Deity.” The terms “high” and 
“low,” “up” and “down,” in religion originally had literal 
meaning. The anthesis between heaven and earth was one 
with the antithesis between the divine and the human, the 
eternal and the transitory, the perfect and the imperfect. This 
picture of the universe was clearly in harmony with biblical 
ideas. It is the background of Genesis—the story of creation, 
the Fall and the deluge. Heaven is God’s throne, the earth is 
his footstool. Jesus ascended into heaven and descended into 
hell. Paul was “caught up even tothe third heaven” and “ into ti 
Paradise, where he heard unspeakable words.” We read of u 
angelic visitations and ministries from on high, of “the world- 
rulers of this darkness” and “the spiritual host of wickedness a 
in heavenly places.” The scheme of redemption was decreed in ty 
heaven and then executed on earth. The view of Aristotle and et 
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of the Scriptures was taken over by ecclesiastical theologians 
and incorporated into theological systems which have held sway 
until recent times. For in their conception of the universe 
Luther and Calvin were not in advance of the mediaeval school- 
men. Of Copernicus Luther said: “This fool wishes to re- 
verse the entire science of astronomy, but sacred Scripture tells 
us that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still and not the 
earth.” Calvin proved to his own satisfaction “that the 
heavens, sun, and moon move about the earth, which stands 
still in the center.” John Owen a Puritan divine referred to 
the Copernican system asa “ delusive and arbitrary hypothesis 
contrary to Scripture.” Even John Wesley two centuries after 
the Reformers shared in their view and regarded the new 
science as “tending to infidelity.” 

This shows how radically the discoveries of Copernicus 
changed men’s view of the universe. The sun became the 
center of the solar system of which the earth was only a minor 
planet. Our solar system was seen to be only one of an end- 
less wilderness of suns and planets sweeping through space and 
extending far beyond the reach of the wildest fancy. The 
sharp clear framework, within which religious ideas were local- 
ized, fell away. The firmament, the throne of God above the 
firmament, the flat disc of earth, the infernal regions of dark- 
ness and demons, were suddenly dissolved into thin air. There 
was no “up” and no “down,” no supernatural superimposed 
on the natural, no divine being seated king-like above the 
human. These terms, once literally understood, had to be 
spiritualized if they were to continue as vehicles for the 
religious concepts of the modern man. 

As the world of space was infinitely enlarged, so the world of 
time was infinitely extended. The geologist and archeologist 
upset the chronology of Archbishop Ussher. The conception of 
the nature of time itself has changed. In the old world scheme, 
time was a brief span between two eternities—the interim be- 
tween creation and the judgment day. In the modern view 
eternity is not to be thought of as “before” and “ after time,” 
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but as immanent in all time, giving it content and value. 
Eternity is not mere time infinitely prolonged—everlasting- 
ness. The “here” does not precede the “hereafter,” but the 
“hereafter” exists in, with, and under the “here.” Eternity 
is persistence of spiritual and ethical values amid the muta- 
tions and illusions of the temporal. Thus, as the infinite 
operates in all cause and pervades all space, so the eternal is 
immanent in all time. 

The world, in this view, is more than a vale of tears which 
we must patiently tolerate until the day of death or of judg- 
ment. It is more than a stage of discipline and chastisement 
for the next world. It has in it eternal potencies and values; 
and secular achievements and goods are invested with a sacred 
meaning. The earth itself is to be transformed into the king- 
dom of God—an ideal which has inspired great social move- 
ments with heroic efforts to give the individual legitimate 
enjoyment of life, culture, and property. The old dualism 
between “‘joyless labor” here, and “laborless joy” hereafter, 
is superseded by the new monism of “joyous labor” here, and 
“laboring joy” hereafter. 

The antique world-view represents the universe as static, 
created once for all by a divine fiat; the new, as genetic, con- 
tinually becoming. Fixity yields to motion, absoluteness to 
relativity. The one is the Platonic, mediaeval, rationalistic 
universe of the static, and the other is the Hegelian, Darwinian 
universe of process and becoming. Evolution is taken to be 
God’s way of working in nature and history, and all entities, 
material and spiritual, are in process of realization, not in 


final form. 


V. 

The new view of the world affects profoundly the traditional 
view of God. If it is to be retained it must be transformed and 
adapted to the dimensions of the universe brought to light by 
telescope and microscope. The first effect of the new world- 
view upon the modern man was startling indeed. The authori- 
ties of the Church were guided by the instinct of self-preser- 
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vation when they pronounced the death sentence on Giordano 
Bruno in Rome. Grant his cosmology, and the mediaeval 
system of the Church will topple over. Nietzche raised the 
alarming cry, “God is dead!” No, God is not dead. But 
the conception of God above the universe, ruling nature and 
individuals like an oriental monarch controls his realm, has, 
indeed, passed away. In its stead has come a God so much 
greater and grander than the God of old, as the new world is 
greater, more mysterious, and more awe-inspiring than the old 
view of the world. It is not a question of the old God or the 
new God; but of a clearer vision of the true God as his ever- 
lasting power and divinity are manifested through the things 
that are made. 

The moral attributes of God revealed in Jesus Christ are 
not modified by changes of world-view. Whether we hold to 
the “little sixteenth century world of the Vatican,” or to the 
vast twentieth century world of the observatory, our God is 
always a God of love and mercy, of righteousness and truth. 
His providence is coéxtensive with the universe. 

‘‘T know not where his isles may lift 
Their fronded palms in air. 


This I know, I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.’’ 


The conception of the method of God’s creative and reveal- 
ing activity, however, must change in the light of the new 
world-view. With the passing of the geocentric universe goes 
the anthropomorphic God. The idea of local transcendence 
gives way to the idea of spiritual immanence. The most satis- 
factory analogy of God’s relation to the world is the soul’s 
relation to the body. The soul is immanent in the body, and 
yet transcends it. It is not identical with the body; but dif- 
ferent from it and controls it. It transcends the body, not by 
dwelling locally above it, but by being spiritually and ethically 
different from it. In a similar way God is in the world. He is 
not identical with the world, nor does he dwell locally above 
the world. His transcendence consists in his being spiritually 
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and ethically different from the world in which he abides. He 
creates and upholds the universe, somewhat as the soul creates 
and upholds the body. It is questionable whether this mystery 
of God’s relation to the world can ever be defined more clearly 
than by the analogy of the soul’s relation to the body. Only 
by parables can we set forth the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God. 

Thus the doctrines of transcendence and immanence are 
retained; but they are spirtualized and ethicized. Only in 
this way will our God-idea be great enough to coincide with our 
world-idea. Room is made for the universality, the im- 
mediacy, and the perpetuity of divine activity. ‘“ Not until 
the rise of this new conception,” says Professor Foster, “could 
the idea of monotheism enjoy full fruition.” 

The view of God’s way of creation changes correspondingly. 
He does not create by external impact upon chaotic masses, 
somewhat like the sculptor works on marble, the carpenter on 
a building, the mechanic on anengine. He creates by.an imma- 
nent activity, by gradual evolution, as the soul creates the body. 
He does not finish creation in a specified time and then occa- 
sionally interfere with the natural order as there may be neces- 
sity for it. He creates perpetually. ‘“ My father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” As he creates the world now, so he has 
always created it—by process, not by fiat. We see God at 
work everywhere, from clod to star, from insect to man. The 
whole universe is a sacrament of the Deity. The whole uni- 
verse is a miracle—a sign of the wonderful presence and power 
of God. 

This new conception of immanence is wrought into poetry by 
Goethe in the classic passage: 

‘¢Was wiir’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse! 
Ihm ziemt’s die Welt im innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen, 


So dass, was in ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie seine Kraft, nie seinen Geist vermisst.’’ 
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The idea of revelation and inspiration is not given up, but the 
manner of it is differently conceived. Since the “below” and 
the “above” have ceased to exist in their literal sense, revela- 
tion can no more be regarded as an occasional act of God by 
which he miraculously makes known to a chosen people through 
a particular individual, in vision or dream, a part of the plan 
of redemption. Revelation in this view is a momentary, 
mechanical, and even visible transaction between God and man. 
Upon it rests the theory of biblical infallibility. 

Accepting the idea of divine immanence, God must be re- 
garded as working in all men. Religion, which is conceded to 
be as universal as the race, is an evidence of the perpetual 
mystical contact between God and men. God seeks to express 
himself aud to realize himself in the tribes and nations of the 
earth through receptive individuals—prophets since the world 
began. His efforts are often hindered and thwarted by the 
indifference and the callousness of human nature. Some 
nations are more receptive than others; the nation which has 
the largest receptivity will receive the highest revelation. This 
revelation is embodied in the forms of religion—doctrine, wor- 
ship, morality. The literature of the nations contains the 
revelation of God. There are almost as many Bibles as there 
are nations. The Sacred Books of the east cover many shelves 
in a modern library. Yet they have relative value. We find 
the clearest, the most satisfying, revelation in the Hebrew 
Bible; and the crown of all revelation in Jesus Christ. In 
Him the law and the prophets of the ages and the nations are 
fulfilled. In Him we behold the fulness of the God-head 
bodily. The Bible of the Christian will always remain the 
authoritative record of divine revelation—God’s book because 
it is man’s book. It shows us how faith has brought men out 
of darkness into light and how God, in whom they have trusted, 
has saved and sanctified them. These views of the world and 
of God, of creation, providence, and revelation, which were as 
strange to Luther and Calvin as to Thomas Aquinas, must be 
incorporated in a theology which presumes to interpret the 


God of contemporary Christianity. 
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VI. 


In the wake of a new world-view and a new God-idea, comes 
a new conception of man and of human life. Men rediscovered 
humanity in the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

Man, as the Church described him, was depraved and help- 
less, without capacity for truth and without ability for virtue. 
He was kept in tutelage by the Church through whose media- 
tion his mind was enlightened and his will was trained. For 
grace and truth he had to rely upon sources and agencies above 
and beyond himself. His life was heteronomous, 7. e., deter- 
mined for him by processes other than his own. The prin- 
ciple of authority, which is essential to Catholicism, suppressed 
free investigation and moral initiative. Neither in nature nor 
in the realm of the spirit was the individual given free play. 
“The dogmatist,” says Hoffding, “ever held watch over the 
mystic and the ecclesiastic held in check the scientist.” While 
the one was seeking to explore the realm of the spirit, the other 
the realm of nature, both were curbed by the authority of 
the Church. 

The world itself, from early Christian times, was regarded 
as evil and irredeemable, the embodiment of satanic power 
which is the direct opposite of the kingdom of God. The civic 
life of the Roman empire was interwoven by countless threads 
with pagan faith and cultus, which Christians could consider 
only as superstitious and demonic idolatry. From such a 
world they stood aloof. In addition to the depravity of the 
world the Christian believed in the imminent return of Christ 
and the establishment of a kingdom upon the ruins of the old 
social and religious order. These convictions exercised a 
powerful influence on the moral disposition of the individual. 

The ideal of life resolved itself into a renunciation of the 
present evil world for a coming world of righteousness and 
glory. Flight from nature’s demonic charms into cloistral 
gloom, the castigation of the body, contempt of the beautiful, 
zealous care for the salvation of the soul, absorption in con- 
templation and asceticism were the characteristics of sainthood. 
The will to live was held in check. 
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Both the Renaissance and the Reformation proclaimed a 
new ideal of life. The humanists, in contact with Greek and 
Latin classics, discovered a human ideal far different from 
that which was taught by the theologians. They found a 
humanity beyond the pale of the Church, with inherent laws 
and powers of its own, confident that it was capable, in and of 
itself, to find truth and to direct life. They beheld a world 
that throbbed with the life, and was radiant with the beauty, 
of God. In such a world it was a “joy to live.” The antique 
man in a decadent age had lost hope and courage; he sought 
deliverance by entrance into the celestial realm. The modern 
man felt the pulsations of a new spirit. The cry was now for 
action, not contemplation, for courage to do and to dare, not 
for cloistral humility and seclusion. The rejection of the 
world was superseded by an irrepressible desire to grapple 
with it and to subdue it. 

The Reformers, no less than the Humanists, returned to the 
classics—the classics of Jew and Christian. They chose the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity in preference to the com- 
plexity of medieval dogmatism and ecclesiasticism. They 
insisted on the authority of personal experience in religion, 
and announced the freedom of the Christian man. They stood 
for the sacredness of the secular order, the home and the state. 
They asserted the divineness of the human and the humanness 
of the divine. The doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith became the counterpart of the scientific method in the 
study of nature; and the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
the believer logically led to the universal kingship of the citizen. 

The human ideal of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
did not receive proper recognition in the theologies of that 
period. It was held in check by the rise of a new dogmatism 
and ecclesiasticism in Protestant churches. The religion of 
the spirit was turned again into a religion of authority. The 
intensity of zeal for personal salvation left small room for 
social redemption. The world, itself, was not considered an 
object of redemption. The world-weariness and pessimism of an 
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earlier age settled upon the evangelical churches, and eclipsed 
many of the promising ideals of their founders. 

Not until the eighteenth century was an attempt made to 
incorporate the vision of the Reformer and the Humanist into 
the social and religious forms of life. The dogmatic spirit 
yielded to the scientific, monarchy to democracy, religions of 
authority to the religion of the Spirit, the salvation of the 
individual to the salvation of society. 

This involves a fundamental and subtle change of mood, 
differing essentially from that which prevailed when the older 
theologies were wrought out. The change is as difficult to 
define as it is clearly felt, and will have to find expression in 
the theology and philosophy which pretend to interpret the 
ultimate facts and relations of life today. 


VII. 


We shall have to recognize, also, a change of view of the 
person of Christ. Not less is made of his divine nature than 
before; but the relation between the human and the divine in 
Jesus is differently conceived and expressed. This modifica- 
tion is a necessary consequence of the changes which we have 
already enumerated. 

In view of the immanence of God, the contrast between the 
divine and the human is not drawn as sharply now as formerly. 
The natural and the spirtual are not conceived as irreconcilably 
antithetic. The finite and the infinite, the temporal ana the 
eternal, the divine and the human, not merely exist side by 
side, “ without confusion, change, division, separation” (Chal- 
cedonian Creed), but they blend with each other. Moreover, 
the older theologians thought of reality in abstract terms. 
Human nature in its generic form was more real to them than 
any particular man. In the incarnation God, accordingly, was 
supposed to have assumed human nature as a whole rather than 
to have become a specific historical person. “To picture him 
as incarnate in a single individual,” says Professor William 
Adams Brown, “passed their imagination. Even as it was, 
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the contrast between creator and creature was so great that it 
could never be wholly transcended. In the person of Christ, 
as elsewhere in the universe, the finite and the infinite might 
touch, but they could not blend. Between God and man there 
stretched a gulf which even incarnation could not span.” 

A striking illustration of the shifting of emphasis from the 
divine to the human aspects of Jesus’ life is furnished by a 
criticism of a book entitled The Corner Stone, written by Jacob 
Abbott before 1850. In his Reminiscences in the Outlook, 
July 25, 1914, Lyman Abbott cites extracts from a review of 
his father’s book by John Henry Newman, the leader of the 
High Church party in England and afterwards Cardinal in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The reader will observe the 
tendency in Abbott’s description of Jesus to set forth the 
human and the historical side of his life. At every point he is 
vigorously opposed by Newman who represents traditional 
dogmatics with its one-sided emphasis of the Deity of Jesus. 

Since Professor Abbott did not presume to write as a theo- 
logian, for he was not a professor of theology but a teacher in 
an academy, and yet evidently had keen insight into the gospel 
narratives, his views, published at so early a stage in the liberal 
movement in America, have no small historical value. I shall, 
therefore, cite the extracts from Newman’s criticism at some 
length. 

Abbott says: “Jesus Christ was in some respects the most 
bold, energetic, decided, and courageous man that ever lived ; 
but in others he was the most flexible, submissive, and 
yielding.” 

Newman replies: “The Son of God made flesh, though a 
man, is beyond comparison with other men; His person is not 
human ; but to say ‘most of all men’ is to compare.” 

Abbott.—“ There is something very bold and energetic in 
the measures he adopted in accomplishing his work. . . . In 
fact, there perhaps was never so great a moral effect produced 
in three years, on any community so extensive, if we consider 
at all the disadvantages incident to the customs of those days. 
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There was no press, no modes of extensive written communica- 
tion, no regularly organized channels of intercourse whatever 
between the different portions of the community. He acted 
under disadvantage.” 

Newman.—“ Under no disadvantage, if He were God. But 
this is only part of one great error under which this writer 
lies. ‘There was no press.’ What notions does this imply 
concerning the nature, the strength, and the propagation of 
moral truth.” 

Abbott.—“ He sought solitude, he shrunk from observation: 
in fact, almost the only enjoyment which he seemed really to 
love was his lonely ramble at midnight, for rest and prayer. 
. . . It is not surprising that, after the heated crowds and 
exhausting labors of the day, he should love to retire to silence 
and seclusion, to enjoy the cool and balmy air, the refreshing 
stillness, and all the beauties and glories of midnight among 
the solitudes of the Galilean hills, to find there happy com- 
munion with his Father.” 

Newman.—“ The more ordinary and commonplace, the 
more like vulgar life, the more carnal the history of the 
Eternal Son of God is made, the more does this writer exult 
in it. He exults in sinking the higher notion of Christ, and 
making the flesh the hegemonic of a Divine Essence.” 

Abbott.—“ We learn in the same manner how distinct were 
the impressions of beauty or sublimity which the work of 
nature made upon the Savior, by the manner in which he 
alluded to them. . . . Look at the lilies of the field, says he. 
. . - A cold, heartless man without taste or sensibility, would 
not have said such a thing as that. He could not; and we may 
be as sure that Jesus Christ stopped to examine and admire 
the grace and beauty of the plant... . Now Jesus noticed 
these things. He perceived their beauty and enjoyed it.” 

Newman.—“ Surely such passages as these are simply in- 
consistent with faith in the Son of God. Does any one feel 
curiosity or wonder, does any one reach and examine, in the 
ease of things fully known to him? Could the Creator of 
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nature ‘stop to examine’ and ‘enjoy the grace and beauty’ 
of His own work?” 

Even the most conservative theologian today would not be 
offended by Abbott’s description of Jesus; much less would he 
concur with the criticism of Newman. Yet the point of view 
and method of approach of the two men are wholly different— 
a difference which separates the old Christology from the new. 
Abbott writes as an historian, Newman as a dogmatician, 
Abbott approaches the deity of Jesus through his humanity, 
Newman makes the humanity of Jesus fit a preconceived dog- 
matic notion of his deity. Abbott pictures Jesus as “a human 
individual, a child of his race and his time, only to be under- 
stood in the light of his own environment and of the antece- 
dents, physical and spiritual from which he came.” Newman 
makes the humanity of Jesus only “a mask which he wears, a 
garment he has put on to cloak the immanent deity. The 
divine Christ who hides behind the human Jesus and to whom 
alone our worship is due, shares none of these experiences. He 
does not suffer or pray, he shares no limitations of knowledge 
or power.” 

The method of proving the deity of Jesus has, likewise, 
changed. Once the criteria of a man of God, as well as of the 
Son of God, were the power to work miracles and the fulfillment 
of predictions made by him or about him: The miraculous, 
not the ethical, was the evidence of the divine. Now the test 
of deity, in prophet or in Christ, is the character of his life 
and the quality of his message—not the miracles he did nor 
the pfedictions he made. The triumphal cry in Gethsemane, 
“not my will, but thine, be done,” is a more convincing proof 
of his deity than the “darkness which came over the whole 
land,” and the failing of the Sun’s light and the rending 
of the veil of the temple, immediately before he died on the 
cross. The prayer for those who crucified him, “ Father for- 
give them for they know not what they do,” is, to say the least, 
as strong evidence of his deity as the turning of water into 
wine. 
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To believe in the deity of Jesus does not mean merely to 
assent to the doctrine of the Virgin birth, the physical resur- 
rection, or the inerrancy of the Bible. It means that we have 
personally felt his saving power, that he has delivered us from 
our own lusts, from the allurements of the world, from all evil, 
—that he is our Savior. It means that he has given us a new 
motive and a new goal in life, that we live no longer unto the 
flesh but unto the spirit, that we live soberly, righteously, 
godly, and hopefully,—that he is our Master. It means that 
in him we behold the Father, that God is eternally Christ- 
like and that Christ is essentially God-like——He is our Lord 
whom we worship. When we trust him, obey him, worship 
him, we confess our faith in his deity. 

On this point Professor Brown says in substance. The older 
apologists attempted a proof of Christ’s deity which should 
have the force of mathematical demonstration. They ap- 
proached this problem as a problem of logic in which the 
important thing was to put the argument in such a form that 
the conclusion followed irresistibly from the premises. God 
is a being who possesses certain qualities. Christ has these 
qualities. Therefore he is God. 

Today proof is not so simple. Proof of Christ’s deity can- 
not be independent of personal religious experience. We are 
to prove, not simply that centuries ago God was incarnate in 
Christ, but that Christ in what we know of him today repre- 
sents what God is everywhere and always, and therefore 
remains forever the revelation of God. 

What kind of proof then must it be which shall convince 
all men of the Deity of Jesus Christ? Clearly it can only be 
an all-embracing experience. When Christ has really shown 
himself master of the world, when his ideals have proved them- 
selves the conquering ideals, when humanity as a whole has 
owned his sway and is conformed to his character, when all 
men see God in him with the clearness and the certainty as is 
now the case with those who are consciously his disciples, then, 
and not until then, will our proof of his deity be finished and 
the apologist’s work be done. ~ 
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To summarize, in conclusion, we believe in the necessity of 
theological reconstruction, in the Reformed, in the Lutheran, 
and in the Catholic Church, because of fundamental changes 
of view (1) of the controlling principle and the scope of the- 
ology; (2) of the nature of Christianity; (3) of the character 
of the Bible; (4) of the view of the world; (5) of the concep- 
tion of God; (6) of the view of man and of human life; (7) of 
the person and work of Christ. These changes are sufficiently 
clear to enable us to differentiate the modern from the tradi- 
tional view of these points. They not only warrant but require 
theological reconstruction. The churches cannot be true to 
their Lord, if they ignore or evade this task. The modern 
man, trained as he is from kindergarten to university, requires 
a theology tat will conform to the science and philosophy 
which mold his thinking from infancy to age. The gospel 
can become effective in contemporary life only when it is cast 
in the intellectual and moral forms of the age. The two great 
movements of Christianity today—missions and church union 
—will be greatly advanced by theological reconstruction. To 
repeat the words of the platform of the Swanick Free Church 
Fellowship, we are convinced that the “reéxpression for our 
time of the fundamental affirmations of the faith in the light 
of all new knowledge and scientific method,” “ will cultivate a 
new spiritual fellowship and communion with all branches of 
the Christian Church”; yea, it will enable us to proclaim a 
gospel to the pagan world in the simplicity of Christ, without 
encumbrance of much that is non-essential, if not non-Chris- 
tian, in the traditional dogmas of the Church. 
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